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WASHINGTON  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

A  Paper  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 

Reprinted,  with  changes,  from  the  Salem  Ohierver 
of  October  26,  1889. 

At  about  two  o’clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
October  29th,  1789,  George  Washington  arrived  in  Salem, 
on  his  way  east.  No  man  ever  set  foot  in  this  region  who 
has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  World’s  history,  and  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  incidents  of  his  visit. 

He  bad  not  been  in  Eastern  New  England  since  the 
Siege  of  Boston,  and  was  making  a  journey  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  partly  because  he  liked  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  Country,  and  partly  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
having  been  confined  to  his  bed  in  New  York  for  six 
weeks,  with  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  had  only 
rallied  in  the  late  summer.  It  was  his  first  year  in  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Seat  of  National  Administration  was 
at  New  York. 

General  Washington  entered  town  on  horseback  from 
Marblehead,  where  he  had  lunched.  He  had  left  Boston 
early  that  morning  in  his  travelling-carriage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  a  vehicle  large  enough  to  accommodate,  be¬ 
sides  himself  and  Major  William  Jackson,  a  private  secre¬ 
tary, — who  was  a  native  of  England,  thirty  years  old, — 
his  trusted  friend.  General  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
and  another  aid.  (Appendix,  Note  I)  His  extensive 
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equipage  included  a  baggage-wagon  in  which  rode  six 
negro  servants,  and  behind  it  followed  the  old  White 
Charger,  ridden  by  a  black  boy  except  when  the  President 
was  in  the  saddle  acknowledging  an  official  reception  or 
reviewing  troops  or  entering  places  of  the  first  importance. 
At  Boston,  Washington  had  attended,  the  night  before,  an 
Assembly  at  Concert  Hall,  which  stood  in  Scollay  Square, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  had  been  honored,  at  King’s 
Chapel,  with  a  Miscellaneous  Concert  of  Sacred  Music, 
at  that  day  called  an  “Oratorio”.  There  were  also  origi¬ 
nal  odes  and  a  triumphal  arch.  (Appendix,  Note  II) 
There  was  then  no  turnpike  between  Charlestown  and 
Salem,  nor  any  more  direct  route  than  the  Charles  River 
Bridge,  then  only  three  years  old,  and  the  old  Saugus  and 
Shore  Road  through  Swampscott  to  Marblehead,  trod  by 
the  worthies  of  the  Colony  from  the  days  of  Endecott 
and  Underhill  and  Winthrop  and  Leverett.  What  was 
the  General’s  reception  in  Marblehead  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture.  (Appendix,  Note  III)  The  formal  address 
of  the  town  officers  and  his  stately  reply  gave  little  hint 
of  what  really  happened,  nor  does  the  dry  narration  that 
the  General  was  “received  at  the  town-line  by  the  select¬ 
men,  clergy  and  citizens,  and  was  conducted  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  where  he  very  cheerfully  partook  of  the 
collation  provided,”  after  which  he  visited  a  fish-yard  and 
inspected  what  he  called  “the  fish-brakes  for  curing  fish”. 
We  need  not  tarry  to  picture  the  wild  scenes  which  greet¬ 
ed  him  in  that  patriotic  and  warm-blooded  old  town.  The 
Glover  Regiment, — a  whole  corps,  Colonel  and  all,  hailing 
from  Marblehead,  known  throughout  the  War  as  the 
“amphibious  regiment”, — had  furnished  oarsmen  to  row 
his  barge  through  the  fogs  of  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
floating  ice  of  the  Delaware,  in  two  of  his  most  critical 
strategic  movements,  and  some  of  the  oarsmen  them¬ 
selves,  but  too  often  only  the  widows  and  orphans  of  these 
hardy  men,  were  there  to  welcome  their  deliverer  with 
tears  of  joy.  For  two  years,  says  Roads  in  his  History 
of  Marblehead,  the  fishing  business  had  failed,  and  the 
distress  and  wretchedness  were  extreme.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  widows  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
orphan  children  were,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  public 
charges  dependent  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  town. 
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From  this  soul-stirring  demonstration  Washington  had 
at  last  broken  away,  and  had  crossed  the  outlying  pas¬ 
tures  between  the  town  and  Forest  River  Bridge,  where 
his  arrival  was  signalled  by  flag-telegraph  across  the  har¬ 
bor  to  Fort  Lee.  (Appendix,  Note  IV)  He  had  passed 
the  bridge,  and  the  lane,  then  a  mere  cartway,  “with  bars 
and  gates  across  it,  blocked  with  snow  in  Winter”,  says 
Bentley,  which  foreshadowed  what  is  now  the  noble  avenue 
called  after  Lafayette  and  mostly  redeemed  from  the  fire. 
Dr.  Bentley  puts  the  disappearance  of  these  “bars  and 
gates”  at  about  1808-9.  From  the  point  where  the  lane 
bore  away  to  the  west, — a  point,  from  1881,  marked  by  a 
brick  engine-house,  but,  since  the  fire,  by  a  grass-plot  and 
a  flag-staff, — he  had  ridden  on  over  the  N  ew  Mills  Bridge 
to  High  Street,  and  thence,  by  Summer  Street  (then  Alms 
House  Lane),  and  the  Main  Street,  to  the  head  of  the 
back  street  since  1792  called  Federal  Street.  This  route 
took  him  near  the  Pickering  House  in  Broad  Fields,  but 
Colonel  Pickering  was  absent,  attending  a  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  no  stop  was 
made  there.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  reported,  in 
the  Salem  Mercury  of  Nov.  3d,  1789,  essentially  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

At  one  o’clock  the  inhabitants  had  assembled  in  Court 
(now  Washington)  Street,  and  formed  a  procession  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marshal  for  the  Day,  and,  preceded 
b}"  a  band  of  music,  were  conducted  to  the  West  end  of 
Main  (now  Essex)  Street. 

The  Military  were  formed  in  the  back  street,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Fisk, — Captain  Brown’s 
Horse  on  the  right ;  then  the  Salem  Independent  Cadets, 
Captain  Saunders ;  Salem  Artillery,  Captain-Lieutenant 
Hovey;  Ist  Regiment,  Colonel  Abbott ;  6th  Regiment, 
Colonel  Breed. 

The  President’s  arrival  at  the  bounds  of  Salem  (where 
he  was  received  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements)  was 
announced  by  a  Federal  discharge  from  the  Fort,  and 
another  from  the  Artillery  parked  on  the  back  street.  On 
his  nearer  approach,  the  bells  began  ringing  and  so  contin¬ 
ued  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  Committee  conducted  him 
to  the  line  of  troops,  who  saluted  him  as  he  passed,  and 
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when  he  came  to  the  left  of  the  line  firings  of  the  artillery 
and  musketry  took  place. 

From  Federal  Street  he  proceeded  to  the  Main  Street, 
where,  the  escort  coming  to  open  order,  he  passed  through 
the  avenue,  and  was  received  by  the  Selectmen  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  which  then  moved  on  in  the  following 
order : 

THE  SALEM  INDEPENDENT  CADETS 
MUSIC 

THE  SELECTMEN 

SHERIFF  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  BAILEY  BARTLETT 
OF  HAVERHILL,  ON  HORSEBACK 
(Appendix,  Note  V) 

JONATHAN  JACKSON,  MARSHAL  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT,  ON  HORSEBACK 
(Appendix,  Note  VI) 

THE  PRESIDENT,  ON  HORSEBACK,  ATTENDED  BY 
MAJOR  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  HIS  SECRETARY 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR 
TOWN  TREASURER  AND  TOWN  CLERK 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
MAGISTRATES  AND  LAWYERS 
CLERGY 
PHYSICIANS 

MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS 
MARINE  SOCIETY 
MASTERS  OF  VESSELS 
REVENUE  OFFICERS 
CONTINENTAL  AND  MILITIA  OFFICERS 
STRANGERS 
MECHANICS 
SEAMEN 
LABORERS 

THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLMASTERS,  EACH  AT  THE  HEAD 
OF  HIS  OWN  SCHOLARS 
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No  single  circumstance  of  the  day  seems  to  have  been 
more  pleasurably  noticed  than  the  plain  and  hearty  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Chairman  Northey  of  the  Selectmen  received 
the  President.  This  gentleman  was  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  and  when  the  President  was  presented  to  the 
Selectmen,  Mr.  Northey  took  him  by  the  hand,  remaining 
covered,  and  said,  “Friend  Washington,  we  are  glad  to 
see  thee,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  bid  thee  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Salem  1”  Salem  had  been  persecuting 
Quakers  only  a  century  before,  but  Washington  had  put 
on  record  his  high  estimate  of  the  sect. 

The  head  of  the  procession  having  reached  the  Court 
House,  the  President  was  conducted  by  the  Selectmen  and 
Committee  into  the  balcony,  where  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  “innumerable  crowd”  who  pressed  to  see  him, — im¬ 
mediately  “the  air  rang  with  their  acclamations” — he  was 
then  greeted  with  an  ode  adapted  for  the  occasion,  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  select  choir  of  singers  in  a  temporary  gallery, 
this  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets,  and  hung  with 
damask  curtains.  After  which  he  received  the  “affection¬ 
ate  address  of  the  town”,  extended  by  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  Goodhue,  our  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
returned  a  “kind  and  elegant”  response.  Meanwhile, 
from  a  window  opposite,  Mclntire  was  drawing  his  pro¬ 
file.  The  Cadets  then  escorted  him  to  his  quarters  at  the 
Joshua  Ward  house ;  after  this  they  fired  a  salute,  and 
having  received  for  their  services  the  thanks  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  through  his  Secretary,  they  were  dismissed. 

At  dark,  the  Court  House  was  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  made  “a  most  elegant  appearance”. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  assembly  at  “Con¬ 
cert  Hall”,  which  the  President  honored  with  his  presence. 
As  he  came  from  the  door  of  the  Ward  House  to  his  car¬ 
riage,  “thirteen  beautiful  rockets  appeared  at  once  In  the 
air,  and  thirteen  others  when  he  alighted  at  the  door  of 
the  Hall ; — these  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.”  When  he 
retired  from  the  Company,  which  was  at  an  early  hour, 
the  same  compliment  was  again  paid  him.  Nine  o’clock 
was  his  usual  bed-time ;  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning. 

Of  course  the  Court  House,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
Washington  showed  himself  to  the  people,  was  the  one 
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built  on  designs  by  Mclntire  in  1785-8,  afterwards  signal¬ 
ized  by  Webster’s  argument  in  the  White  Murder  Trials, 
and  finally  demolished  in  1839,  having  been  rendered  un¬ 
stable  by  the  digging  under  it  of  the  railroad-tunnel.  The 
Southerly  end  of  the  street,  upon  which  the  Joshua  Ward 
house  stood,  was  a  narrow  way  leading  to  Marblehead, 
which  had  been  known  as  the  Marblehead  Road,  or  as 
Court  Street,  or  the  way  by  the  Old  Court  House,  so 
called  from  the  presence,  at  what  is  now  Town  House 
Square,  of  the  earlier  Town  and  Court  House,  built  in 
1718,  where  the  Provincial  Assembly  met  in  1774  and 
defied  General  Gage.* 

The  Joshua  Ward  house  was  probably  as  eligible  a 
mansion  for  the  lodging  of  a  distinguished  guest  as  the 
town  afforded.  It  had  been  erected  between  1781  and 
1785,  some  of  its  pressed  bricks  imported  from  England 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  stood  well,  with  an  open  terraced 
approach  in  front,  decorated  with  two  great  trees.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  day  to  tender  the  use  of  fine  houses 
for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests.  Captain 
Boardman’s  new  house  east  of  the  Common  was  also  of¬ 
fered.  The  chamber  in  the  Ward  House  occupied  by 
Washington  was  that  on  the  northeastern  corner,  and,  for 
weeks  after,  crowds  of  admirers  visited  the  room,  some  of 
whom  kissed  the  door-latch  which  had  been  pressed  by 
that  august  hand,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  bits  of  the  bed-curtains  which  had  guarded  the 
President’s  rest. 

The  Concert  Hall  or  Assembly  House,  where  the  his¬ 
toric  ball  occurred,  was  not  the  Concert  Hall,  designed 
for  a  Union  Market  House,  built  in  1793  where  Phoenix 
Hall  now  stands,  with  a  second  floor  for  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1844 ;  nor 
was  it  the  Assembly  House  built  in  1766,  where  the  ves¬ 
try  of  the  South  Church  has  since  stood,  and,  at  the  time 
of  Washington’s  visit,  and  indeed  since  the  great  Essex 
Street  fire  of  1774,  which  destroyed  Dr.  Whittaker’s 
meeting-house,  owned  and  used  as  its  place  of  worship  by 

*This  Town  Honse  was  damaged  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year, bat 
not  destroyed;  and  it  finally  disappeared  about  1785.  Leslie  halted 
there  in  1775.  The  Hero  of  Louisburg  was  feted  there  in  1745. 
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the  South  Society,  later  the  Society  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Hopkins.  The  Washington  ball  was  given  in  the  fine  old 
structure  in  Federal  Street,  since  occupied  as  a  dwelling, 
designed  by  Mclntire  for  a  club-house,  and  erected  in 
1769  by  a  score  or  two  of  share-holders,  mostly  Federal¬ 
ists,  who  were  among  the  most  considerable  people  of  the 
town.  It  had,  as  the  Essex  Gazette  oi  November  28,  1769, 
states,  in  announcing  the  opening  of  the  new  Assembly 
House,  “an  elegant  room  40  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and 
18  feet  high,  with  two  handsome  drawing-rooms  adjoining 
and  chambers  over  them,  and  a  neat  musick-gallery  on  the 
west  side.”  Of  course  this  club-house,  variously  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Concert  Hall”,  the  “New  Assembly  Hall”, 
and  “Assembly  House”,  was  the  scene  of  elegant  social 
events  for  a  series  of  years,  besides  being  the  favorite 
place  for  shows,  lectures,  concerts,  theatricals,  oratorios, 
and  dancing-schools.  But,  in  1792,  Messrs.  Pickman, 
Stearns  and  Waldo  erected,  where  the  Pratt  Tavern  stood, 
what  we  knew  as  the  “Stearns  Block”,  with  “Washington 
Hall”  on  its  third  floor,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves  of  the  competition  of  the  Federal  Street  rival, 
purchased  shares  when  offered  in  the  market,  until  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
and  then  converted  the  club-house  into  a  dwelling,  which 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Waldo  from  1796  to  1798,  and  then 
sold  successively  to  and  occupied  by  Judge  Putnam,  Por¬ 
ter  Chamberlain,  Stephen  A.  Chase  and  Mrs.  John  Ber¬ 
tram. 

What  occurred  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  House,  the  journals  of  the  day  do  not  attempt  to 
detail,  but  we  gather  some  facts  from  private  sources. 
Washington’s  Diary,  an  old  Virginia  Farmers’  Almanac, 
on  blank  pages  in  which  he  noted  current  events,  says 
that  here,  as  at  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  there  were  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  handsome  and  well-dressed 
ladies  present,  and, — a  surprising  statement, — “their  hair 
was  darker  than  that  of  the  Southern  ladies”.*  The 
journal  of  Mrs.  Dunlap,  who  was  one  of  the  youngest 

*The  Institute  has  reproduced,  in  full,  these  comments  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  New  England;  see  Historical  Collections,  Volume  XXXIII, 
pp.  31-7. 
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persons  present,  throws  many  a  side-light  on  the  picture. 
The  ladies  all  wore  “Washington  Sashes”.  These  seem 
to  have  been  belts  of  black  velvet  clasped  with  a  gold  or 
silver  eagle  between  the  letters  “G”  and  “W”.  The 
Hall  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  much  decorated  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  had,  on  either  side,  three  rows  of 
benches  raised  one  above  another.  At  the  head  of  the 
hall  was  an  arm-chair,  offered  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby  for 
the  use  of  the  illustrious  guest.  This  is  preserved,  and 
bears  a  record  of  its  honors  on  a  silver  escutcheon  ;  it  was 
lately  the  property  of  Captain  A.  M.  Harrison,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  a  resident  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  The  hall  occupied  the  rear  of  the  house  ; 
the  Derby  Chair  placed  at  the  east  end.  On  either  hand, 
the  President’s  chair  was  flanked,  as  it  were,  by  guardian 
genii,  in  the  lovely  persons  of  two  of  the  finest  women  of 
the  place.  One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Joshua  Dodge,  n4e 
Elizabeth  Crowninshield,  a  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Crowninshield,  and  gi-andmother  of  Mrs.  James  Dunlap 
Gillis,  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Parker,  and  of  the  great  Salem 
Orientalist,  Samuel  Johnson.  The  other  charming  figure 
flits  across  the  scene  as  “Madam  P.”,  but  whether  the 
name  she  graced  was  Pickering,  Prescott,  Pickman,  Put¬ 
nam,  Pedrick,  or  another,  has  not  been  disclosed.  Of 
course,  on  Washington’s  arrival,  everybody  rose,  and 
bowed  and  courtesied  profoundly,  and  the  President,  in 
black  velvet  and  hair-powder,  with  a  group  of  personal 
attendants  about  him,  followed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  entered  the  Assembly  Rooms,  bowing  to  right  and 
left  with  the  stately  grace  and  dignity  of  the  time,  and 
took  his  seat.  He  arrived,  says  Dr.  Bentley  (Appendix, 
Note  VII)  a  little  after  seven  and  retired  soon  after  nine. 
If  there  were  near  three  hundred  ladies  present, — for  so 
it  has  been  stated, — the  capacity  of  the  rooms  must  have 
been  taxed  to  their  limit.  Doubtless  everybody  was  there 
who  could  get  there.  It  was  his  first  year  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  at  that  time  there  was  but  one  feeling  about 
Washington. 

Although  he  was  but  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  in  full 
vigor,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  left  his  chair  for 
much  dancing  that  evening,  yet  in  some  way  or  another. 
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at  some  time,  he  must  have  complimented  a  number  of 
Salem  ladies  by  special  attentions,  for  many  family  tradi¬ 
tions  attest  the  fact  Two  explanations  have  been  offered. 
One  is  that  he  may  have  been  present  at  a  Ball  in  Salem, 
when  a  younger  man,  as  early  pei’haps  as  the  Siege  of 
Boston,  or  earlier  than  that,  when,  in  1756,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  came  to  Massachusetts,  as  painted  by  the 
Peales,  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  Colonel,  on  a  mission 
from  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  Governor  Shirley.  The 
Fairfax  family,  (Appendix,  Note  VIII)  connections  of 
liis,  went  from  Salem,  leaving  connections  behind.  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  a  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Fairfax,  while 
Collector  of  the  Royal  Customs  at  Salem,  lived  at  what  is 
now  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and  Cambridge  Streets.* 
He  came  here  in  1726,  and  married,  for  his  second  wife, 
Deborah  Clarke  of  Salem.  A  daughter,  Anne  Fairfax, 
married  Lawrence  Washington,  the  elder  half-brother  and 
guardian  of  George.  Sir  William  Fairfax,  on  becoming 
manager  of  the  vast  Fairfax  estates  in  Virginia,  removed 
thither.  His  son,  Bryan,  became  the  eighth  Lord  Fairfax, 
— the  first  American-born  British  Peer  to  be  recognized 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  His  daughter,  Hannah,  married 
a  nephew  of  George  Washington.  So  the  elder  Uphara’s 
surmise  that  Washington  did  not  cross  a  Salem  threshold 
for  the  first  time  in  1789,  seems  likely  to  be  well  grounded. 
(Appendix,  Note  IX) 

Another  conjecture  is  that,  at  the  Ball,  the  President 
may  have  complimented  certain  favored  ladies  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  them  as  a  partner,  his  trusty  companion,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  the  Boston  Bookseller 
and  Artilleryman,  who  was  as  much  a  master  of  social  as 
of  military  tactics.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  still  cher¬ 
ished,  in  many  an  old  camphor-trunk  and  cedar-press,  the 
brocades  and  flounces  and  laces  and  satin  slippers  in 
which,  in  one  sense  or  another,  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  our  grandmothers,  or  some  of  them,  “danced  with 
Washington”.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  this 
Washington  Ball  in  the  Federal  Street  Assembly  House 
was  the  most  brilliant  social  event  to  be  read  of  in  the 
annals  of  Salem.  The  ball-dress  which  Mrs.  Billy  Gray 
wore  there  is  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

•See  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  62-S5. 
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Though  much  altered,  and  with  its  ball-room  divided 
into  two  stories  by  a  floor,  the  House  still  remains  one  of 
the  most  elegantly-designed  and  well-preserved  Provincial 
structures  in  New  England.  (Appendix,  Note  X) 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  can  have  been  much 
dancing  on  a  floor  which  measured  only  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  three  rows  of  benches  on 
either  side,  and  with  the  Derby  arm-chair  standing  at  one 
end.  Not  that  the  honored  guest  was  at  all  indifferent  to 
that  form  of  indulgence.  From  his  youth  Washington 
had  been  an  inveterate  dancer.  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  French  Alliance,  he  opened  a  “Splendid  Ball”  at 
the  Headquarters  of  General  Knox,  with  Mrs.  Knox  for 
his  partner.  He  observed  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage,  in  January,  1779,  by  a  dance  at  the  home  of 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  March,  1779,  he  danced 
at  General  Green’s  headquarters,  so  General  Green  says, 
“with  Mrs.  Green,  for  three  hours,  without  sitting  down.” 
At  a  Ball  given  by  Rocbambeau  at  Newport  in  1781, 
French  Officers  took  the  instruments  from  the  hands  of 
the  musicians  and  played  them  while  he  danced  the  first 
figure.  At  West  Point,  May  31,  1782,  he  “carried  down 
a  dance  of  twenty  couples,  with  Mrs.  General  Knox  for 
his  partner”,  and  when  he  went  to  Annapolis,  to  resign 
his  Commission,  December  22,  1783,  he  opened  the  Ball 
given  in  his  honor  “with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  day.” 

Before  attending  the  Salem  Ball  the  General  had  taken 
tea  at  the  House  (still  standing)  in  County  (now  lower 
Federal)  Street,  of  Major  John  Saunders,  a  leading  lawyer 
and  citizen,  who  commanded  the  Independent  Cadets. 
(Appendix,  Note  XI)  Washington  had  complimented 
this  command  very  highly  on  the  manner  in  which  it  dis¬ 
charged  the  function  of  a  bodyguard.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  of  which  Joshua  Ward  seems  to  have  been 
chairman,  were  praised  for  their  effective  supervision 
throughout,  and  it  appears  that,  at  their  cost,  the  inmates 
of  the  jail  (then  at  the  northwest  corner  of  County  and 
St.  Peter  Streets),  and  of  the  Alms-House  (then  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  Common  where  a  platform  of  oak 
still  covers  the  well)  were  served  with  a  dinner  of  roast- 
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beef  and  plum  pudding.  A  china  plate  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  used  at  the  table  of  Major  Saunders,  and  a  punch-bowl 
which  figured  in  the  entertainment,  are  still  cherished 
heirlooms  in  the  families  of  Joshua  Dodge  and  of  Major 
Saunders,  two  of  his  hosts  connected  by  marriage  through 
the  Crowninshields. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  30,  the  President 
rode  the  White  Charger  out  of  town, — this  because  the 
Committee  had  conveyed  to  him  the  people’s  wish  that  he 
might  be  seen  once  more  on  horseback, — and  he  did  not 
resume  his  carriage  until  he  left  the  Cabot  Cotton  Factory, 
near  the  Baker  Tavern  (the  site  of  the  Brick  Engine 
House,  now  marked  with  a  slate-stone  slab)  at  North  Bev¬ 
erly.  His  escort  was  commanded,  from  the  Middlesex  to 
the  New  Hampshire  line,  by  General  Jonathan  Titcomb  of 
Newburyport,  of  whom  Washington  took  leave  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  point.  He  set  off  from  Salem  at  about  9  A.  M.,  es¬ 
corted  by  two  squadrons  of  Horse,  wearing  red  turned  out 
with  green,  and  many  “respectable  gentlemen”.  His  route 
was  down  Main  Street,  passing  into  Pleasant  Street  (then 
Ives  Lane),  just  before  Dr.  Bentley’s  meeting-house  was 
reached,  and  leading  along  Ives  Lane  as  far  as  it  then 
extended,  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Common, 
where  it  ended  in  a  gate  opening  into  Colonel  Pickman’s 
horse-pasture.  He  passed  the  new  mansion  just  erected  by 
Captain  Francis  Boardman,  wbo  stood,  hat  in  hand,  on 
his  doorstep,  and  received  Washington’s  salute  and  an 
emphatic  commendation  of  his  elegant  residence, — it  was 
one  of  those  offered  for  the  occupancy  of  the  President, 
— then,  by  the  Alms  House,  out  into  Winter  Street,  at  the 
head  of  which,  only  half  as  wide  as  now,  stood  the  hay- 
scales, — then  called  the  weighing-engine  or  hay-engine. 
Probably  there  were  some  traces  of  the  Andrew  and  of 
the  Chever  tan-yards  which  had  been  located  there  on 
either  side  of  Winter  Street  from  the  early  generations. 
Thence  he  rode  on  through  Ferry  Lane  to  the  new  bridge, 
only  a  year  old,*  which  was  beautifully  draped  with  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  gathered  from  the  shipping.  Here 
he  dismounted  to  examine  the  draw, — the  bridge  was 

*See  Historical  CollecMons  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XXX, 
pp.  63-105. 
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largely  an  enterprise  of  the  Cabots, — and  again  later  at 
the  mansion  of  the  Honomble  George  Cabot  (demolished 
in  1917),  where  he  breakfasted,  and  where  Henry  Cabot, 
a  lad  of  seven,  lay  concealed  under  the  mahogany  watch¬ 
ing  his  movements.  Later  the  General  proceeded  in  the 
saddle  to  the  Cotton  Mill  at  North  Beverly,  another  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Cabots.* 

At  the  Beverly  Cotton  Mill,  which  he  describes 
in  detail,  thus  setting  at  rest  all  claims  that  it  was 
not  the  tirst  cotton-mill  running  in  America,  some  young 
ladies  assumed  the  role  of  operatives,  and  thus  approached 
him  to  exhibit  and  explain  the  working  of  the  hand-looms. 
After  inspecting  that,  he  took  his  four-horse  carriage 
(Appendix,  Note  XII)  for  Ipswich,  Newburyport  and 
Portsmouth  (Appendix,  Note  XIII).  He  returned  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Exeter,  Haverhill,  Andover,  Lexington 
and  Natick.  There  was  then  no  Lawrence  and  no  Lowell. 
At  Haverhill  he  walked  through  the  town  in  order  to  in¬ 
spect  the  Duck  Factory,  aud  rode  down  the  River  to  the 
Sycamores.  (Appendix,  Note  XI V)  Lear  was  with  him 
again — and  rode  the  White  Home  while  he  inspected  the 
duck-mill.  He  called  on  Sheriff  Bartlett  and  at  one  or  two 
other  houses  whose  inmates  were  personally  near  to  him. 
Here  he  took  leave  of  Senator  Dalton,  whose  daughter 
was  married  in  Haverhill,  and  he  seems  to  have  shown 
himself  in  the  saddle  before  riding  from  the  Common 
down  the  River  to  the  Sycamores.  (Appendix,  Note  XV) 
When  at  Portsmouth,  having  been  escorted  to  the  New 
Hampshire  line  by  Essex  County  Cavalry  and  beyond  that 
by  a  squadron  of  New  Hampshire  Light  Horse  in  “ele¬ 
gant  accoutrements”,  he  made  another  triumphal  entrj', 
and  once  more  the  l)ells  pealed,  the  people  cheered,  the 
cannon  roared,  and  the  White  Horse  curvetted.  Wherever 
the  President  appeared,  and  his  approach  seemed  to  be 
heralded  by  the  air,  he  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of 
esteem  his  warmest  admirers  could  ask.  His  tour  was, 
from  end  to  end,  one  long  ovation. 

*See  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  V ol.  XXXIII, 
pp.  1-43. 
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APPENDIX. 

(Note  I.)  Attached  to  Washington’s  person  was  another  aid  and 
private  secretary,  thirty  years  his  junior,  with  whom  his  relations 
grew  to  be  very  close.  This  was  Colonel  Tobias  Lear  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  bearing  honorably  a  historic  name, — a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Glass  of  1788,  who  rode  with  the  General 
on  his  way  to  take  his  oath  for  the  first  time,  as  President,  at  New 
York.  Since  1784  Lear  had,  as  tutor,  had  charge  of  the  General’s 
foster-children.  Later  in  life,  he  was  confidentially  consulted  in 
the  President's  political  appointments,  in  the  draughting  of  his  state 
papers,  in  placing  his  foster-children  at  school,  and  in  his  extensive 
land  operations,  and  was  probably  the  only  person,  outside  the 
General's  family  circle,  habitually  addressed  by  Washington  in  such 
terms  as  "your  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  servant,” — ”  with 
sincere  regard  and  affection,” — "with  very  great  sincerity  and  af¬ 
fection,  I  am  always  yours”.  The  special  object  which  seemed  to 
fix,  at  Portsmouth,  the  limit  of  the  President’s  Eastern  tour  of  1789, 
was  bis  desire  to  visit  the  home  of  Colonel  Lear.  Lear  had  gone 
on,  in  advance,  by  stage-coach,  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  By 
extending  bis  route  so  far,  while  necessarily  avoiding  Gloucester, 
the  General  had  been  able  to  see  five  of  the  six  good  commercial 
ports  lying  between  Boston  and  Portland.  On  his  way  to  inspect 
forts  he  made  a  fishing  trip  to  Kittery.  He  paid  his  respects  to 
Colonel  Lear’s  mother  on  the  morning  of  November  3d  (she  re¬ 
turned  the  visit  at  Mount  Vernon),  and  he  left  Portsmouth  on  his 
return  to  New  York  just  after.  The  impression  has  got  into  print 
that  the  President  came  East  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Colonel  Lear,  but  the  dates  refute  this.  Colonel  Lear’s  first 
marriage  occurred  April  18,  1790.  The  betrothal,  but  not  the  wed¬ 
ding,  may  have  brought  the  President  to  Portsmouth.  Later,  Lear 
was  married  to  two  nieces  of  Martha  Washington,  one  the  widow  of 
George  Augustine  Washington,  a  nephew  of  the  President,  and 
these  weddings  the  President  no  doubt  attended.  When  the  Presi. 
dent,  in  1798,  was  summoned  from  his  retirement,  by  the  unani 
mons  call  of  the  country,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Army, 
he  wrote  to  Lear  that  he  should  rely  upon  bis  services.  Generously 
remembered  in  Washington’s  will,  Lear  was  the  last  person  to  whom 
Washington  spoke.  While  Washington  breathed  his  last,  Lear  held 
his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  Lear  received  the  locket  which  the 
widow  had  worn,  containing  a  miniature  likeness  and  a  lock  of 
Washington’s  hair. 

(Note  II.)  In  November,  1776,  while  Washington  was  quartered 
at  Cambridge,  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  he  wrote  to  General 
Schuyler,  “I  have  fitted  out  six  armed  vessels  with  the  design  to 
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pick  ap  some  of  their  storeships  and  transports."  These  six  ves¬ 
sels  were  fitted  out  at  Marblehead  and  from  the  Camp  in  Beverly, 
The  first  Naval  Captain  commissioned  was  Nicholas  Broughton  of 
Marblehead,  and  be  was  put  in  command  of  the  schooner  "Hannah" 
of  Beverly.  The  "Franklin”  was  commanded  by  Captain  Selman, 
the  "Lee"  by  Captain  Manley,  the  “Washington”  by  Captain 
Martindale,  the  "Warren"  by  Captain  Adams,  and  the  "Harrison" 
by  Captain  Coit. 

Washington  bad  not  forgotten  how  the  Marblehead  men  rowed 
him  across  the  Delaware,  through  fioatiug  ice,  to  the  Battle  of 
Trenton,  and  be  says,  in  his  journal,  that  he  went  fonr  miles  out  of 
his  way  to  reach  the  place,  "but  I  wanted  to  see  it."  He  bedrid¬ 
den  through  Lynn,  which  he  finds  a  straggling  township  built  along 
a  single  street,  where"abont  four  hundred  workmen  made,  in  a  year* 
175,000  pairs  of  shoes  (women’s  chiefiy.)” 

(Note  III.)  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  do  other  parts  of  the 
County  the  same  measure  of  justice  as  is  done  to  Salem.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  almost  all  our  organized  local  efforts  at  saving 
the  records  of  the  past  date  from  the  nineteenth  century.  When 
the  First  President  toured  this  County,  Historical  Societies  were 
almost  unknown,  no  daily  journals  were  published,  and  no  popular 
periodical  issued  from  the  press  of  any  kind  appeared  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Portsmouth  save  at  Salem,  and  the  only  chance  of  keeping 
alive  the  interesting  occurrences  of  the  day  came  from  the  appear¬ 
ance,  now  and  then,  of  some  local  antiquary,  endowed  with  curi¬ 
osity  enough  and  time  enough  and  means  enough  to  dig  out  and 
record,  for  the  edification  of  a  few,  such  happenings  as  appealed 
to  him  or  came  within  his  purview.  Such  men  die  yearly  in  every 
precinct,  and,  for  the  most  part,  their  accumulations  perish  with 
them.  So  Washington’s  diary  is  priceless. 

Local  journals  were  much  fewer  then  than  now.  New  England 
had  but  a  dozen  when  the  War  broke  out,  and  those  were  weeklies. 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  alone  in  all  America,  had  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  1725,  when  New  York  joined  them.  Those  of  Boston  and  Salem 
gave  more  limited  space  then,  than  now,  to  current  local  events, 
finding  it  necessary  to  devote  more  of  their  limited  space  to  foreign 
news  and  national  events.  Thus  a  progress  like  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  through  New  England,  which  would  have  been  reported  in  de¬ 
tail  by  the  press  of  today,  had  mainly  to  look  elsewhere  for  its 
record. 

(Note  IV.)  Fort  Lee  was  the  last  completed  of  our  three  forts 
on  the  Neck,  and  stands  at  the  "Height  of  the  Neck,”  not  far  from 
‘‘Bentley’s  Rock”.  While  it  dated  from  an  earthwork  of  1690,  and 
was  enlarged  in  1742,  it  was  not  finished  until  the  summer  of  1776. 
General  Charles  Lee,  the  English  engineer  employed  in  our  service. 
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was  then  in  high  favor.  (See  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  V, 
p.  259.)  In  1777,  he  was  discovered  in  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  command,  August  12, 
1778. 

(Note  V.)  Bailey  Bartlett  was  among  the  characters  of  his  day. 
Born  at  Haverhill  in  1750, — his  maternal  grandmother  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  Indian  Raid  of  1671  which  carried  off  Mrs.  Dus* 
tin  and  nine  others  into  hopeless  captivity, — he  lived  after  a  great 
variety  of  conspicuous  service  to  open,  as  Sheriff,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1830  which  tried  the 
White  Murder  cases  at  Salem.  He  was  commissioned  as  Sheriff  by 
John  Hancock,  and  died  in  office.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  from 
1780  to  1780,  and  sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820.  In 
1797  he  was  a  member  of  the  last  Congress  which  sat  in  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  first  that  met  in  the  new  Federal  City,  since  called  by  the 
name  of  Washington.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  General  William  F. 
Bartlett,  born  at  Haverhill  in  1840, — one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Civil 
War. 

(Note  VI.)  Jonathan  Jackson  was  a  leading  merchant  of  New- 
buryport,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1761,  later  Treasurer  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  father  of  Judge 
Charles  Jackson,  of  Doctor  James  Jackson,  and  of  Patrick  Tracy 
Jackson,  a  founder  of  Lowell. 

(Note  VII.)  Dr.  Bentley  was  an  Anti-Federalist,  but  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Washington.  His  diary  abounds  with  references  to  the 
General.  On  each  recurring  birthday  he  notes  the  observances,  al¬ 
though  some  aloofness  was  shown  among  those  who  thought  the 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a  high  official  savored  of  Royalty. 
On  February  22,  1792,  Washington  Hall  was  dedicated  with  a  grand 
dinner,  a  procession,  and  an  oration  from  the  Doctor,  delivered  in 
the  Old  North  Church.  On  many  other  anniversaries.  Dr.  Bentley 
notes  the  observances  in  Salem  with  much  interest,  and  sometimes 
with  critical  comments.  Dr.  Bentley  seems  to  have  designed  an  ode 
for  the  Washington  Reception  of  1789,  and  he  inserts  one  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  prepare  one  but  declined  the  function.  He  says  an  ode  was 
read,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  another  than  his. 

(Note  VIII.)  Two  Lords  Thomas  Fairfax  were  very  leading 
figures  in  Cromwell’s  Army,  and  touched  elbows  with  Hugh  Peter. 
The  sixth  Lord  Fairfax  (1692-1782)  inherited  from  his  mother  a  vast 
estate  in  Virginia,  and  about  1746  came  there  to  possess  it.  There 
he  met,  as  a  youth,  George  Washington.  A  cousin  of  Lord  Thomas, 
Sir  William  Fairfax,  was  then  Collector  of_the  Royal  Revenues  at 
Salem,  and  Lord  Thomas  made  him  the  agent  for  the  management 
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of  bis  Virginia  estate,  to  which  Sir  William  removed,  after  marry¬ 
ing  in  Salem,  Deborah,  the  daughter  of  his  Deputy  Collector,  John 
Clarke,  the  same  who  had  presented  to  St.  Peter's  Church  the  first 
organ  ever  set  up  in  Salem.  Sir  William's  son,  Bryan  Fairfax  (1737- 
1804),  a  son  of  Deborah  Clarke,  became  the  eighth  Baron  Fairfax 
in  1793,  and  the  House  of  Lords  recognized  his  title  in  1800.  There 
was  a  Bryan  Clarke  as  early  as  1630.  John  Clarke's  name  and  kin¬ 
dred  survive  in  Salem.  Lawrence  Washington  served  with  Fairfax 
and  with  Admiral  Vernon,  and  named  his  estate  for  the  latter. 
He  married  Anne  Fairfax. 

(Note  IX.)  It  has  been  the  writer's  fortune  to  direct,  on  two 
occasions,  to  the  summit  of  “Browne's  Folly",  descendants  of  the 
Washington  Family,  who  were  also  descendants  of  the  Brownes. 
Colonel  William  Browne,  the  very  eminent  citizen  of  Salem,  before 
building  on  that  commanding  height  the  pleasure-house  which  be 
called  “Browne  Hall",  had  married  a  Virginia  wife,  and  after  the 
Revolution  they  removed  to  Virginia,  and  a  descendant  of  theirs 
married  a  Washington.  In  1889,  tbs  writer  was  presiding  at  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  caucus  at  Mechanic  Hall  in  Salem,  and  received,  from  an 
unknown  source  in  the  audience,  a  card  indicating  that  William 
d'Hertburne  Washington  would  like  to  address  the  meeting.  Know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  such  a  person,  and  indulging  some  misgivings,  he 
asked  William  Growninshield  Waters,  who  sat  near  him,  to  seek 
out  the  sender  of  the  card  and  report  upon  him.  The  result  was 
that  Washington  was  presented  to  the  audience  and  made  a  most 
acceptable  address.  He  proved  to  be  a  civil-engineer  who  special¬ 
ized  in  hydraulics,  and  was  employed  at  that  time  as  an  expert  at 
Lowell.  He  bad  the  stature  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  First 
President,  probably  measuring,  as  did  the  latter,  two  or  three  inches 
above  six  feet.  His  father,  Lewis  William  Washington,  had  been 
held  a  prisoner  by  John  Brown.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  nephew 
of  Washington,  remembered  in  his  will,  whose  widow  bad  become 
Tobias  Lear’s  second  wife.  Being  a  descendant  of  Colonel  William 
Browne,  be  said  he  wished,  before  leaving  Salem,  to  visit  the  spot 
where  the  stately  pleasure-house  had  stood.  He  went  there  the 
next  day.  The  cellar-walls  were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  ground,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  elm-trees,  shrivelled  by  the  searching  winter 
winds,  with  which  the  avenue  to  that  exposed  altitude  had  been 
marked  out.  On  a  later  occasion,  two  ladies  named  Lewis,  descend¬ 
ants  both  of  Colonel  William^Browne  and  of  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis 
who  married  Betty,  the  sister  of  George  Washington,  accompanied 
the  writer  on  the  same  visit,  to  effect  which  they  had  journeyed 
to  Salem. 

(Note  X.)  The  State  Ball  given  by  Governor  Bernard’s  son. 
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November  21,  1768, — that  on  the  King's  Birthday,  January  6,  1774, — 
and  that  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  Gage,  May  8rd,  1774, — all  took 
place  in  the  old  Assembly  House,  built  in  1766,  at  the  foot  of  Assem* 
bly  Court,  where  the  South  Meeting  House  now  stands.  The  coin¬ 
cidence  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  beloved  Lafayette  had  dined  and 
attended  a  Ball  in  this  very  Federal  Street  Assembly  House  of  1769, 
just  five  years,  to  a  day,  before  the  festivities  there  extended  to 
Washington. 

(Note  XI.)  The  Second  Corps  of  Independent  Cadets,  like  the 
First,  or  Boston  Corps,  traced  its  origin  to  the  disturbance  known 
as  “Shay’s  Rebellion,”  and  dated  but  a  very  few  years  before  Wash¬ 
ington’s  visit.  They  were  not  brigaded  with  the  State  Militia,  and 
hence  were  one  of  two  independent  bodies,  sometimes  involved 
with  the  militia  in  sharp  disputes  over  the  right  of  precedence. 
Like  the  Halberdiers  who  guard  the  Throne  of  Spain,  and  the  Swiss 
Guards  that  surround  the  Pope,  this  corps  was  composed  of  a  rather 
older  class  of  men  than  generally  made  up  the  Militia  Companies 
of  the  State,  and  from  the  numbers  and  the  standing  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  it  has  always  been  a  strong  reliance  in  time  of  trouble. 

(Note  XII.)  The  driving  of  four  horses  on  a  private  carriage  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  in  those  days,  nor  was  it  wholly  a  matter 
of  display.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  of  large  means  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Washington  traveled  much,  and  Virginia 
roads  were  vile.  Between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Baltimore,  in  November 
1790,  he  found  the  roads  “most  infamous”.  In  the  spring  of  1791 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  South  as  far  as  Savaunah  (where  he  finds  his 
“Old  White  Horse”  much  worn  down). 

Washington  seems  to  have  indulged  a  fancy  for  white  saddle- 
horses.  In  giving  orders  for  a  charger,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
take  command  of  the  Army  in  1798,  he  instructs  his  agent:  “I 
would  prefer  a  perfect  white, — a  dapple-gray, — a  deep  bay, — a  chest¬ 
nut, — a  black, — in  tbe  order  they  are  mentioned.  The  size  and 
strength  must  be  equal  to  my  weight,  which,  without  the  saddle, 
may  be  estimated  at  210  pounds.”  He  measured  six  feet  two  and 
one-half  inches. 

When  the  Capital  was  transferred  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
in  1790,  Washington  provided  himself  with  twelve  horses,  two  foot¬ 
men,  two  postilions,  and  stable  attendants  in  proportion.  He  also 
bespoke  a  set  of  harness  for  driving  six  horses  when  he  wished  that 
number,— two  'wheelers,  two  pole-enders,  and  two  leaders.  He 
ordered  “glazed  leather  hats”  for  his  postilions. 
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There  were  no  railroads.  Inland  transportation  was  by  horse* 
power,  or  by  river  and  canal.  New  England  gravel,  the  detritus  of 
sienite  or  granite,  makes  our  roads  good  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  lime-stone  regions  beyond  the  Hudson,  where  the  sticky 
mnd  rendered  some  of  them  almost  impassable,  in  places,  save 
when  frozen. 

Freighting  coasters  plied  between  the  Atlantic  ports,  making 
transportation  easy  by  water  from  one  to  another,  but  access  to 
inland  towns  was  largely  dependent  on  the  limited  extent  to  which 
river-navigation  had  been  developed. 

(Note  XIII.)  At  Ipswich,  every  tribute  was  paid  him  which  that 
historic  old  town  could  devise, — troops  were  paraded,  the  town 
officials,  the  clergy,  the  school-masters  and  the  employers  of  labor 
paid  their  respects, — nothing  was  left  undone  which  could  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  august  character  of  the  event.  At  Newburyport, 
where  he  arrived  at  3  P.  M.,  and  slept  at  the  Tracy  Mansion,  now 
the  City  Library,  all  sojourners  who  came  into  the  rich  old  town, 
whether  man  or  beast,  were  “provided  for,  gratis.*'  An  address 
was  delivered  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  law-stndent  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons.  At  Salisbury, — at  a  point  now 
marked  with  a  memorial  stone, — because  there  the  ferry  was  more 
convenient,  he  was  rowed  across  the  Merrimac  the  next  morning  by 
the  Marine  Society  of  Newburyport,  in  a  barge  canopied  and  draped 
with  rare  rugs  and  curtains.  At  Portsmouth, — not  the  most  keen 
among  seaboard  towns  for  a  break  with  Great  Britain,  if  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  John  Adams  is  to  be  accepted,  although,  before  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  a  Powder-House  at  Portsmouth  had  been  raided  by 
the  Rebels, — at  Portsmouth  every  mark  of  the  consideration  due 
bis  person  and  his  office  was  extended  to  the  illustrious  gnest, 
who  signalized  his  stay  by  a  three  days’  visit.  This  gave  him  time 
to  answer  letters  and  addresses,  which  be  did  on  Sunday. 

(Note  XIV.)  At  Haverhill,  where  be  arrived  at  2.30  and  passed 
the  night,  he  made  an  early  start  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  5th;  breakfasted  at  Deacon  Abbott’s  Tavern  in  Andover,  and 
called  on  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  the  President  of  the  State  Senate; 
showed  himself  in  the  saddle  on  the  Village  Green,  and  left  for 
Lexington  with  the  Judge  and  a  cavalcade  for  escort.  It  was  due 
to  the  attention  of  Judge  Phillips  that  he  was  escorted  from  Lynn 
to  Portsmouth  by  a  troop  of  fifty  in  green  and  gold,  commanded  by 
Captain  Osgood  of  Andover. 
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(Note  XV.) 

WHITTIER'S  WASHINGTON  AT  THE  SYCAMORES. 

When  the  Father  ot  his  Conntry 
Through  the  North-land  riding  came, 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners 
And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim, — 

When  each  war-scarred  Continental, 

Leaving  smithy,  mill  and  farm, 

Waved  his  rusted  sword  in  welcome. 

And  shot  off  his  old  King’s  Arm! 

Midway  where  the  plane-trees’  shadow 
Deepest  fell,  his  rein  he  drew; 

On  his  stately  head,  uncovered. 

Cool  and  soft  the  West-wind  blew, 

And  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups. 

Looking  up  and  looking  down 

On  the  Hills  of  gold  and  silver 
Rimming  round  the  little  town, — 

On  the  River,  full  of  sunshine. 

To  the  lap  of  greenest  vales. 

Winding  down  from  wooded  headlands 
Willow-skirted,  white  with  sails, — 

And  he  said, — the  landscape  sweeping 
Slowly  with  his  ungloved  hand, — 

“I  have  seen  no  prospect  fairer 
"In  this  goodly  Eastern  Land!’’ 
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Dismissions  from  the  Second  Church  (now  West 
Newbury). 

Ezra  Rolf  and  wife,  to  Bradford,  May,  1716. 

Steven  Bartlet  and  wife,  to  Amesbury,  Mar.,  1716-17. 

Jonathan  Chase  and  wife,  to  Exeter,  Mar.,  1716-17. 

Lydia  Dean  (now  Bancroft),  to  Reading,  1717. 

Hannah  Aims  (alias  Earns),  now  Rugg,  to  Lancaster, 
June,  1718. 

Joseph  Morse  and  wife,  to  Andover,  Feb.  11,  1721-22. 

Heniy  Hills,  to  Dunstable,  Feb.  11,  1721-22. 

Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  Merril,  to  Stratham,  Feb.  11, 1721-22. 

Solomon  Holman,  Jr.,  and  wife  Mary,  to  Stratham,  June 
8,  1724. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Richardson,  to  Andover,  Mar.  17, 
1725-26. 

Widow  Martha  Toppan,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Stickney, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Josiah  Bartlet,  Abigail,  wife  of 
John  Kent,  Sarah,  wife  of  Josiah  Pilsbury,  Prudence, 
wife  of  Jonathan  Dole,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William 
Anderton,  to  Mr.  Lowel’s  church  in  Newbury,  1726. 

Abraham  Merril,  Sr.,  William  Moulton,  Jr.,  and  Abraham 
Merril,  Jr.,  to  the  Second  Church,  Amesbury,  June, 
1726. 

Joseph  Chase  and  wife,  Daniel  Chase  and  wife,  to  Little¬ 
ton,  July,  1726. 

Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  Kenny,  to  Mr.  Lowel’s  church. 
Sept.,  1726. 

Phebe,  daughter  of  John  Chase,  to  Amesbury,  1726. 

William  Turner,  to  Byfield,  alias  Newbury  Falls,  1727. 

Robert  Long  and  wife,  to  Hopkinton,  1727. 

Hannah  Chase,  alias  Whitcher,  wife  of  Green  Whitcher, 
to  Amesbury,  1728. 

Rebecca  Bartlet,  alias  Coffin,  wife  of  Daniel  Coffin,  to  Mr. 
Tappan’s  church,  1728. 

Abel  Chase  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Sutton,  Nov.,  1729. 

Abiel  Kelly  and  wife  Rebecca,  to  Methuen,  Nov.,  1729. 

Jonathan  Kelly  and  wife  Esther,  Thomas  Merril  and  wife 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Peterson,  the  wife  of  Caleb 
(20) 
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Pilsbury,  and  Susannah,  his  daughter,  to  Ames  bury* 
Apr.,  1730. 

Robert  Rodgers,  to  Ainesbury,  Mar.  3,  1732-33. 

Thomas  Pike  and  wife,  to  Durham,  1736. 

Judith  Willet,  alias  Whitcher,  to  Amesbury,  1736. 

Job  Hinckley,  to  Brookfield,  Dec.,  1736. 

Mary  Chase  (now  Safford),  to  Woodstock,  July,  1737. 
Wife  of  Deacon  Thomas  Stevens  (Elizabeth  Sawyer),  to 
Amesbury,  Jan.  6,  1739-40. 

Mr.  Abner  Bayley,  to  Second  parish  in  Methuen,  to  be 
their  pastor.  Mar.  2,  1739-40. 

Wife  of  Barnard  Currier,  to  Amesbury,  Mar.  2, 1739-40. 
John  Ordway,  to  Amesbury,  April  6,  1740. 

Wife  of  John  Ordway,  to  Amesbury,  May  4,  1740. 

Wife  of  James  Huse,  to  the  English  Church  of  Chester, 
July  6,  1740. 

Titus  Wells  and  wife  to  Amesbury,  July  20,  1740. 
William  Calf  and  wife,  to  Kingstov.  n,  Oct.  6,  1740. 

Abigail  Emery,  wife  of  Joseph,  of  Andover,  to  Andover, 
June  6,  1741. 

Mrs.  Ladd,  daughter  of  Philip  Morse,  to  Exeter,  Sept.  6, 

1741. 

Samuel  Low,  to  “Jebacco,”  Mar.  7,  1741-42. 

Ebenezer  Watson  and  wife,  and  Daniel  Griffin  and  wife, 
to  Tewksbury,  June  6,  1742. 

Mrs.  Eaton  (Judith  Hale),  to  Haverhill,  June  6,  1742. 
Mrs.  Clifford  (Judith  Woodman),  to  Kingstown,  June  6, 

1742. 

Moses  Mores,  or  Morse,  to  Preston,  Oct.  26,  1742. 

John  Kelly  and  wife,  to  Fourth  Church,  Newbury,  1742. 
Wife  of  John  Hopkinson,  to  Bradford,  Mar.  6,  1742-43. 
Wife  of  Ezekiel  Moulton,  to  Hampton,  July  3,  1742-43. 
Mr.  Cheney  and  wife,  to  Rowley,  Sept.  2,  1744. 

Jacob  Chase  and  wife,  to  East  parish,  Haverhill,  Nov.  11, 
1744. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Smith,  to  Byfield,  Apr.  7,  1745. 

Richard  Greenough,  to  the  Third  Church,  Newbury,  Sept. 
1,  1746. 

Judith  Williams,  wife  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Currier,  to  South 
Hampton,  Nov.  2,  1746. 
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Hannah  Hunt,  originally  of  Amesbury,  now  wife  of  Eas- 
man,  to  Hampstead,  Aug.  30,  1752. 

Dorothy  Martin,  to  Amesbury,  Feb.  25, 1700.  [?] 

Richard  Currier,  to  New  Salem,  N.  H.,  1754. 

AumSSIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  ChURCH  (NOW  WEST 
Newbury). 

Simon  Tufts,  from  Medford,  Sept.  18,  1718. 

Hannah,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Bartlet,  daughters  of  John, 
Sr.,  from  the  Church  of  England,  Sept.,  1719. 

John  Pike,  from  Framingham,  and  Abigail,  bis  wife,  from 
Westown,  Apr.,  1730. 

Deacon  Cheeney  and  wife,  from  Westown,  July,  1730. 

Caleb  Moody,  Jr.,  and  wife,  from  Hampton  Falls,  July, 
1730. 

Thomas  Pike,  from  First  Church,  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1731. 

Wife  of  Edward  Woodman,  from  Amesbury,  Aug.  1, 1731. 

Wife  of  Philip  Morse,  from  Kingstown,  Aug.  1,  1731. 

Wife  of  Edmund  Bayley,  from  Westown,  Jan.,  1733. 

Wife  of  Daniel  Rawlins,  from  Ipswich,  1733. 

William  Worster,  from  Bradford,  Apr.,  1735. 

Hannah  Hunt,  from  Amesbury,  Sept.,  1736. 

Jemima,  wife  of  Beniamin  Bartlet,  from  Westown,  Mar. 
9,  1741-42. 

Aaron  Patten,  from  Amesbury,  July  1,  1744. 

Anne,  wife  of  Daniel  Noyes,  from  Haverhill,  July  3, 1745. 

Anna,  wife  of  Christopher  Richardson,  from  Gloucester, 
Nov.  17,  1751. 

Jane,  wife  of  Dea.  James  Brown,  from  Amesbury,  Apr.  18, 
1756. 

Ruth,  daughter  of  Philip  Morse,  from  Exeter,  Apr.  18, 
1756. 

Joseph  Short,  from  Amesbury,  Apr.  29,  1756. 

Mary,  wife  of  William  Foster,  from  York,  May  29,  1 756. 

William  Cooper,  Jr.,  and  wife  Judith,  and  Abigail,  wife 
of  Thomas  Pike,  from  South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  July 
31,  1757. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Moses  Morse,  from  Fourth  Church,  New¬ 
bury,  June  7,  1761. 

Mehitabel,  wife  of  Matthew  Hale,  from  Amesbury,  June 
6,  1762. 
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Chebacco  Parish  Dismissions. 

Jonathan  Andrews  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Scarborough,  1732. 
Ebenezer  Burnham  and  wife  Dorothy,  to  Windsor,  Conn., 
1734. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Howard,  1734. 

Hannah,  wife  of  John  Butler,  to  Lyme,  1736. 

Stephen  Story  and  wife  Mary,  to  Norwich,  1736. 

Margaret,  wife  of  James  Perkins,  to  Lyme,  1736. 

Elizabeth  (Fraile),  wife  of  Henry  Walker,  to  Hopkinton, 
1737. 

William  Bennet  and  wife  Sarah,  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  1738. 
George  Stimson,  to  Hopkinton,  1738. 

John  Martin,  Jr.,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  to  Lunenburg,  1739. 
Thomas  Butler,  Jr.,  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Windsor,  Conn., 
1739. 

Joseph  Foster  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1739. 
Martha,  wife  of  Thomas  Brown,  to  Lunenburg,  1740. 
Elizabeth  (Martin),  wife  of  David  Goodridge,  1741, 
Dorcas  (Andrews),  wife  of  James  Ely,  to  Lyme,  Conn., 
1742. 

Martha  Butler,  wife  of  Winthrop  Marston,  to  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  1743. 

James  Colman  and  wife  Rachel,  to  Lunenburg,  1743. 
Nathaniel  Foster,  Jr.,  to  Newbury,  1744. 

Thomas  Butler  and  wife  Martha,  to  Hopkinton,  1745. 
Jeremiah  Burnham,  Jr.,  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Hopkinton, 

1746. 

Mary  (Bennet),  wife  of  Eliphalet  Wood,  to  Norwich, 
Conn.,  abt.  1747. 

John  Burnham,  3d,  and  wife  Bethiah,  to  Norwich,  Conn., 

1747. 

Mary,  wife  of  William  Goodhue,  Jr.,  to  Holliston,  1747. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Pecker,  Jr.,  to  Boston,  1747. 
Hannah,  wife  of  John  Ingalls,  to  Dunstable,  1760. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Low,  to  Lunenburg,  1763. 
Jeremiah  Andrews,  to  Concord,  1769. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Joseph  Low,  to  Fitchburg,  1769. 

Jacob  Perkins,  to  Cockermont,  N.  H.,  1783. 

Mary,  widow  of  John  Marshall,  now  wife  of  Mr.  Alvard, 
to  South  Hadley,  1786. 

Martha,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Kinsman,  to  Fitchburg,  1788. 
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Rachel,  wife  of  Jonathan  Herrick,  to  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
1790. 

Thomas  Stoi*y,  to  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  1790. 

Jeremiah  Story,  to  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  1792. 

William  Story,  to  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  1793. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Leach,  to  Dunbarton, 
N.  H.,  1793. 

Capt.  Daniel  Giddings,  to  Claremont,  N.  H.,  1796. 

Simon  Wells  and  wife  Martha,  to  New  Gloucester,  1796. 
Major  John  Burnham,  to  the  Church  to  be  formed  at 
Londonderry,  1798. 

Dismissed  from  the  Hamlet. 

Samuel  Dike,  to  Bridgewater,  1773. 

Capt  John  Cummings,  to  Topsfield,  1774. 

Abraham  Cummings,  to  Medford,  1784. 

First  Church  Dismissions. 

Andrew  Oliver,  to  the  Old  South,  Boston,  May  20,  1750. 
Daniel  Warner  and  wife,  to  Pomfret,  Nov.  4,  1753. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Jacob  Foster,  to  Billerica,  Nov.  4,  1753. 
Jno.  Dennis,  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  July  28,  1754, 
Joseph  Ayres  and  wife,  to  Mansfield,  Mar.  30,  1755. 
Stephen  Emerson,  to  Newmarket,  1758. 

Richard  Harris,  to  Harvard,  1758. 

Edmund  Heard  and  wife  Priscilla,  to  Holden,  June  20, 
1762. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  wife  of  Thomas,  to  Wenham,  June  20, 
1762. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heard,  widow,  to  Byfield,  Oct.  31,  1795. 
Job  Harris,  to  Portsmouth,  June  12,  1796. 

David  Lord,  to  Salem,  Nov.  30,  1800. 

First  Church  Admissions. 

Joseph  Low,  from  Gloucester,  July  3,  1763. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Gould,  from  Rowley,  Mar.  9,  1800. 

South  Church  Dismissions. 

Daniel  Wood,  to  Dracut,  Feb.  1,  1756. 

Benjamin  Crocker,  to  Gloucester,  June  2,  1756. 

Rev.  John  Walley,  to  Boston,  May  13,  1773. 
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Obverse  and  Reverse  of  Canteen  used  by  Lieut.  Jonathan  P.  Saunders 
in  the  Essex  Guards,  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


THE  ESSEX  GUARDS. 


Compiled  by  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins, 
M.  N.  G.,  Retired. 


(^Concluded  from  Volume  LVII,  page  272.') 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  for  the  more  '•'perfec 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,"  as  well  as  "for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,"  adopted  a  system  of  tactics 
entitled  “Elements  of  War;’'  the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  order  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  provisions  of  the  Legislature,  directs  that  the 
exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  the  militia  be  conducted  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  that  system.  The  “Elements  of  War'*  having 
been  distributed  conformably  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Gen* 
eral  Court,  among  the  officers  of  all  ranks,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
presumes  that  they  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  same,  and  he 
earnestly  recommends  to  officers  of  every  grade  close  attention  to 
the  discipline  of  their  several  commands. 


By  His  Excellency's  Command. 

Adjutant-General. 

Broadsides. 

DIVISION  ORDERS. 

Winter  Island,  Salem,  Sepr  19th,  1814. 
The  Major  General  having  been  requested  by  Lieuts-Cols.  Russell 
&  White  to  review  the  Troops  under  their  respective  commands, 
has  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  the  Officers  &  Soldiers  that  he 
has  been  highly  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  such  effi¬ 
cient  Corps,  composed  of  Artillery,  Infantry,  Brigade  Corps,  &  Sea 
Fencibles — much  credit  is  due  to  the  Officers  of  every  grade  for 
the  attention  which  all  have  given  to  military  duty,  at  the  present 
alarming  and  critical  situation  of  our  Country;  &  by  the  exertions 
of  such  Officers  &  Soldiers  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  hope;  &  that  the  present  War  speedily  be  terminated  hon¬ 
ourably  to  us  as  Soldiers  &  to  the  United  States  as  a  nation — 
Lieut>.  Cols  Russell  &  White  will  communicate  this  order  to 
their  respective  commands — 

By  Order  of  Majr  Geni  Hovey, 

Jos.  Geo.  Sprague — Aid  De  Camp. 

Military  Mss.,  1^14-15. 

MILITARY. 

Yesterday  about  900  men  were  under  arms  in  this  town 
consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  were 

(25) 
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reviewed  in  the  forenoon  on  Winter  Island  by  Major- 
General  Hovey,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  inspected  on 
Washington  Square.  Military  gentlemen  observed,  that 
the  line  of  review  exhibited  one  of  the  finest  spectacles 
of  the  kind  they  had  witnessed.  The  Salem  Regiment 
under  Col.  White  was  in  a  remarkably  good  condition, 
and  on  inspection  very  few  deficiencies  in  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments  were  discovered.  The  Essex  Hussars,  under  Capt. 
Peabody,  and  the  troop  from  Hamilton  and  Wenham,  un¬ 
der  Captain  Dodge,  were  expert  in  their  movements,  and 
made  an  elegant  appearance.  The  artillery,  under  Col. 
Russell,  consisted  of  the  Salem,  Lynn  and  Danvers  com¬ 
panies,  together  with  a  new  and  large  company  of  Sea 
Fencibles,  under  Captain  Joseph  Ropes,  with  a  formidable 
pair  of  12  pounders,  managed  by  men  who  have  seen 
much  service  in  various  situations.  The  Essex  Guards 
were  attached  to  the  artillery ;  and  when  the  whole 
marched  through  the  town  with  their  train  of  cannon, 
they  exhibited  a  very  warlike  aspect.  The  Salem  Light 
Infantry  had  also  two  light  field  pieces,  and  a  body  of  20 
pikemen  attached  to  each  gun.  The  Cadets,  in  their 
renovated  state,  under  Capt.  White,  were  distinguished 
by  their  splendid  uniform  and  correct  performances.  There 
was  a  degree  of  military  proficiency  manifested  in  all  the 
troops,  which  afforded  a  confidence  of  the  effect  with 
which  they  would  meet  any  hostile  invasion  of  our  shores. 

Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  SO,  ISIJ/.- 

Sept.  21,  1814.  The  Company  of  Essex  Guards  were 
under  arms  this  day,  also  a  militia  co  mpany. 

Sept.  23,  1814.  The  Company  of  Essex  Guards  were 
under  arms  this  day,  likewise  the  Artillery. 

Lamson  Diary. 

The  Essex  Guards  were  out  for  exercise  and  disci¬ 
pline  the  whole  of  Wednesday  [Sept.  21],  under  Capt. 
Williams,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  Washington  Square: 
....  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  181  If. 

Inspection  &  Muster  rolU®  of  Capt.  Israel  Williams 

'^In  the  original  manuscript,  presented  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Williams,  the  column  in  parenthesis  is  written 
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company  of  Essex  Guards — a  company  of  Infantry  in 
Gen.  S.  G.  Derby’s  Brigade,  in  Major  Amos  Hoveys  Di¬ 
vision,  Mass.  Militia — in  obedience  to  orders  of  16th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1814,  from  Brigadier  Gen.  Derby. 


Names 

Rank 

Time  of 
Entry 

Time  of 
Discharge 

Days  in 

Service 

Swords 

■) 

a 

a 

0 

Uniforms 

(1836) 

Israel  Williams 

Capt.  21  Sept. 

7  Oct. 

6 

1 

1 

JonaP  Saunders 

Lieut.  “ 

II 

b 

1 

1 

(Salem) 

Robt  H  Osgood 

Enseign  “ 

II 

6 

1 

1 

(Baltimore) 

Nathan  Cook 

Sergt.  “ 

6 

1 

1 

1 

(Dead) 

Robt  F  Gloutman 

(( 

5 

1 

1 

1 

II 

Sami  Briggs'* 

6 

1 

1 

1 

(Salem) 

Eph  Emmerton*t 

«< 

6 

1 

1 

1 

(Salem) 

Charles  Pierson 

Corporal 

6 

1 

1 

(Beverly) 

George  Pierce 

ii 

6 

1 

1 

(Dead) 

Danl  Lang 

6 

1 

1 

(N.  York) 

Henry  Osgood 

«< 

5 

1 

1 

(Dead) 

George  Abbot 

Private 

6 

1 

1 

(Dead) 

Nathl  Appleton 

6 

1 

1 

(Salem) 

John  Broun,  jr. 

6 

1 

1 

(Boston) 

Sami  Brooks 

<c 

6 

1 

1 

(Salem) 

Timothy  Bryant,  jr.  “ 

6 

1 

1 

it 

Henry  G  Bridges 

It 

6 

1 

1 

It 

Seth  Cushing 

t< 

6 

1 

1 

tt 

in  pencil  apd  undoubtedly  was  added  in  1836 

to 

show 

the  place  of 

residence  in  that  year. 

The  list  of  members  in  the  printed  Rules  and  Regulations  shows 
the  following  variations  in  the  names: 


Daniel  Lang,  jnn. 
John  Brown 
Henry  Bridges 
John  Derby,  3d 
Elbridge  A.  Healey 


Timothy  Haraden 
Benoice  Johnson, jun, 
Nath’l  Lang,  jun. 
Joseph  M’lntire,  3d 
John  Mead 


Robert  Peele,  jun. 
Joseph  Sanborn 
Joseph  Turell,  jun. 
Nathaniel  West,  jun. 
Edward  W.  Waldo 


The  printed  list  also  gives  under  Musicians: 


Jos.  Chamberlain,  F[ifer]  Eleazer  Dalton,  D[rummer] 
Sam'l  Kemp,  D[rummer]  Sim.  Southwick,  D[rummer] 


In  a  roll  of  the  Essex  Guards,  printed  in  the  Register  of  Aug.  24, 
1871,  there  appears  the  name  of  Samuel  N.  Baker*,  which  is  not  on 
either  of  the  contemporary  lists.  He  may  have  joined  after  Oct.  7th. 
'‘Warranted  as  sergeant,  July  3,  1814.  See  illustration. 
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Benjn  Creamer 
John  Chapman* 
John  Derby,  4th* 
Artemas  Davis 
Tucker  Daland 
Aron  Endicott 
Ch's  M.  Endicott 
Nathan  Endicott 
Francis  Eveletb 
Natbl  S  Foster 
T  H  Forester 
J.  P.  Felt 
Danl  T  Goodhne 
Benja  Gardner* 
Elbridge  A  Healy 
John  Harvey 
Timothy  Haradin 
Joseph  Henderson 
John  Hooper 
William  lves*t 
Benoice  Johnson 
Natbl  P  King 
Natbl  Lang 
Benja  Lovett 
Asa  Lamson 
Caleb  Low*t 
William  Lander 
Jos.  Me  Intire 
William  Meservy 
John  Meede 
Danl  Millet 
John  Nichols 
Henry  Nichols 
Joseph  Norfolk*t 
Edward  Norris 
Joshna  Orne 
William  Osborne* 
John  B.  Osgood 
William  Osgood 
Nathaniel  Page 
William  P.  Page* 
Jeremiah  Page 
Robert  Peele*t 
Joseph  Phippen 
Hardy  Phippen 


6  11  (Salem) 

6  11  “ 

6  11 

6  11  (Baltimore^ 

6  1  1  (Salem) 

6  11 

6  11  » 

6  11  “ 

6  11  (South) 

6  11  (Salem) 

3  11  (Dead) 

2  11  (Salem) 

6  11  (Dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11 

6  1  1 

6  11  (Dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

3  11  (Mhead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11  (Dead) 

6  11  (dead) 

3  1  1  (N.  York) 

5  1  1  (dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11  (Danvs) 

5  11  (dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11  “ 

0  11  “ 

6  11 

6  11  » 

6  11  “ 

8  11  “ 

3  11  “ 

2  11  “ 

6  11 

5  11  “ 

0  11  (Dead) 

0  11  » 

6  11  (New  York) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11 

6  11 

6  11  “ 
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Jacob  Pearson 
Philip  P.  Pinel 
John  Patch 
Henry  Pierce 
Philemon  Putnam 
William  H.  Prince 
Benjamin  Pitman*t 
Samuel  Rea 
Nathl  L  Rogers 
James  Sleeper 
Benjamin  Swett 
Moses  Sanborn 
Tbs.  M  Saunders  •t 
William  Smith 
Joseph  Turell 
James  Thurston*! 
Caleb  F.  Tucker 
Thomas  West 
Nathl  West 
Ebenr  Worcester 
Solomon  S.  Whipple 
Thomas  B.  Webb 
Samuel  Williams 
Edward  Waldo 
Samuel  Kemp 
Eleazer  M.  Dalton*! 
Joseph  Chamberlain 
Simeon  Soutbwick 


4  11 

6  11 

6  11 

6  11  (Dead) 

6  11  (Franconia) 

5  11  (dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

e  11 

6  11  “ 

4  11  “ 

6  11  (dead) 

6  11  (Salem) 

6  11  “ 

6  11  (Dead) 

6  11  (dead); 

6  11 

6  11  (dead) 

0  11  (Salem) 

5  11  (Ohio) 

6  11  (Lynn) 

5  11  (Salem) 

6  11  (dead) 

6  11 

4  11  (dead) 

2  11  (dead) 

4  11  (Salem) 


6  11 
2  11 


I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  Inspection  &  muster  roll  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Essex  Guards  nnder  my  command — 

Signed  Isbael  Williams  Captain 

True  copy 


R  F  Cloutman,  Clerk 
Mss.  at  Peabody  Museum, 


•Living  in  1871.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  the  members  were  or  be¬ 
came  masters  or  supercargoes  of  vessels. — Salem  Register,  Aug.  S4, 
1871. 

!The  Essex  Guards,  formed  in  Salem  in  June,  1814,  had  enrolled 
at  that  time  seventy-six  privates,  eleven  officers,  and  four  musicians, 
making  a  total  of  01  members.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1873, 
upwards  of  fifty-nine  years  after,  there  were  nine  members  still 
living,  viz: — Joseph  Norfolk,  aged  85  years;  Ephraim  Emerton,  82; 
Benjamin  Pitman,  80;  William  Ives,  79;  Robert  Peele,  79  ;  Eleazer 
M.  Dalton,  78;  Thomas  M.  Saunders,  77,  all  of  Salem;  Caleb  Low, 
77,  formerly  of  Danvers,  now  of  Illinois;  and  James  Thurston,  76, 
of  Peabody. — Salem  Observer,  Aug.  16,  1873. 
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Brigade  Muster  of  October  4th. 

BRIGADE  ORDERS. 

Salem,  Sep*.  21®* ,  1814. 

Pursuant  to  Division  Orders  of  the  20*>>  inst.  requiring  the 
troops  of  the  1®*  Brigade  to  be  assembled  for  review,  inspection  and 
discipline — 

The  Brigadier  General  hereby  orders — the  first,  third,  fourth,  & 
fifth  regiments  of  Infantry — the  Salem  Cadets  &  Essex  Guards — the 
regiment  of  Artillery  (excepting  the  Gloucester  Company) — the  bat¬ 
talion  of  Artillery  with  the  Light  Infantry  Company  attached  to  the 
same,  and  the  Battalion  of  Cavalry  to  assemble  on  Tuesday  the 
fourth  of  October  next  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
parade  ground  near  Marblehead  for  review,  inspection  &  disci¬ 
pline,  in  complete  order — 

The  second  regiment  &  the  Gloucester  Company  of  Artillery  will 
parade  on  Tuesday  the  eleventh  day  of  October  next  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  for  the  same  purpose  &  will  be  received  at  twelve 
Oclock  Lieut  Col  Appleton  will  give  notice  to  the  Brigadier 
General  of  the  place  of  parade— 

Officers  will  carefully  inspect  the  cartridge  boxes  that  no  ball 
cartridges  be  brought  to  the  parade— on  any  account — the  troops  to 
be  furnished  with  the  usual  quantity  of  powder  allowed  by  the 
Towns  for  the  firings — 

Commanding  Officers  of  regiments  &  battalions  will  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  have  the  troops  under  their  commands  appear 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  equipment  &  to  have  them  on  the 
ground  punctually  at  the  time  assigned 

Orders  for  the  day  will  be  furnished  the  Officers  in  due  time — and 
the  Brigadier  General  particularly  requests  all  the  field  officers  to 
meet  at  the  place  of  parade  on  Tuesday  the  27*>‘  inst  at  2  Oclock 
in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  his  wishes,  & 
that  they  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground — 

At  this  eventful  crisis  of  our  affairs  the  Brigadier  General  feels  a 
confidence  that  both  Officers  &  soldiers  will  see  the  importance  of 
attending  to  their  several  duties  with  prompt  zeal  &  attention. 

Lt.  Colo  Russell  of  the  Reg  Artillery  will  take  due  notice  of  the 
foregoing  Orders  A  govern  himself  accordingly. 

By  Order  Brig.  Gen.  Derby. 

J.  Ch:  Kino,  Maj. 

&  Insp  IB  2d 
Military  M$a.,  1814-15, 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DA  Y 

For  the  Inspection,  Review  and  Field  Exercises  of  the  First 
Brioade,  Second  Division,  Oct.  4th,  1814. 

COMMANDING  Officers  of  Regiments,  Battalions  and  Corps  will 
march  and  take  pofitions  near  the  parade,  to  be  ready  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  form  the  line  with  their  different  commands  by  a 
fignal  gun  from  the  regiment  of  artillery. 

The  line  will  be  formed  in  the  following  order,  beginning  at  the 
right,  viz. — The  Battalion  of  Cavalry — Brigade  Band — Salem  Cadets 
— Effex  Guards — Regiment  of  Artillery — Battalion  of  Artillery — 
Firft  Regiment  of  Infantry — Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry — Fifth 
Regiment  of  Infantry — Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Guards  will  be  furnished  by  the  regiments  of  infantry  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions,  viz. — Firit  Reg’t  10;  Fourth  Reg’t  8;  Fifth 
Reg’tS;  Third  Reg’t  8;  marched  by  the  Adjutants  to  the  grand 
parade,  and  pofted  in  fuch  manner  as  the  Brigade  Major  may  direct. 

A  close  inspection  will  then  take  place,  commencing  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  line  from  right  to  left,  accompanied  by  the  ftaff. 
The  line  will  then  be  wheeled  backward  on  the  left  by  companies, 
by  a  fignal  from  the  field  drum,  and  infpected.— The  infpection  be¬ 
ing  over,  the  feveral  companies  will  be  wheeled  to  the  left  into  the 
line,  the  regiments  counted  off,  and  the  officers  pofted. 

Capt.  Dodge’s  Company  of  Cavalry  will  then  be  detached,  and 
form  on  the  left  of  the  line.  Capt.  Downing’s  Company  of  Light 
Infantry  will  be  detached  from  tlie  4th  Regiment,  and  form  on  the 
left  of  Capt.  Peabody’s  Company  of  Cavalry.  The  Battalion  of  Ar¬ 
tillery  will  be  detached,  and  form  on  the  left  of  the  3d  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  Capt.  Edwards’s  Company  of  Light  Infantry  will  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  1ft  Regiment,  and  form  on  the  right  of  Capt.  Dodge’s 
Company  of  Cavalry.  Capt.  Story’s  Company  of  Light  Infantry 
will  be  detached,  and  form  on  the  right  of  Capt.  Edwards’s  Com¬ 
pany  of  Light  Infantry.  The  Salem  Light  Infantry  under  Lieut. 
Lander  will  be  detached,  and  form  on  the  left  of  the  Battalion  of 
Artillery. 

The  Review  will  then  be  made,  and  the  marching  salute  being 
paid,  the  line  will  be  difmiffed  for  one  hour. — A  gun  from  the  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Artillery  will  be  the  fignal  for  forming  the  line. 

The  Afternoon  Exercises  will  be  as  follows:  Manual  Exercise 
from  the  right  by  Battalions — Clofe  columns  by  platoons  on  right  of 
battalions,  right  in  front. — Columns  difplayed  to  the  left. — Line  will 
be  wheeled  on  the  left  backward  by  platoons,  and  the  column  march. 
— Line  formed  on  the  fame  ground. — Line  will  tire  from  the  right 
by  platoons. — Line  will  fire  from  left  of  regiments  and  battalions  by 
platoons. — Line  will  fire  by  companies  from  right  of  regiments  and 
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battalions. — Line  will  lire  from  left  by  battalions. — Line  will  fire 
from  right  by  regiments  and  battalions. — Line  will  fire  a  ftu  dejoye 
until  their  ammunition  is  expended. 

Officers  commanding  platoons  will  be  careful  in  the  firings  that 
the  men  level  their  mufkets  properly,  and  that  fufficient  time  is 
given  to  load,  and  return  the  rod  to  its  place. — The  unfoldierlike 
practice  of  firing  guns  after  the  line  is  difmiffed,  it  is  hoped  will  be 
difcontinued,  and  the  Brigadier  General  calls  upon  all  the  Officers  to 
ufe  their  endeavours  to  punifh  all  offenders  in  this  refpect. 

By  order  of  S.  6.  Derby, 

Gen'l  of  Brigade. 

J.  Charles  Kino, 

Major  &  Infpector,  Ift  Br.  2d  Div. 

Broadsides. 

Oct.  4.  Was  the  Brigade  Review  in  Marblehead 
farms.  As  1  had  attached  myself  to  Captain  Ropes’  Sea 
Fencibles  with  the  cannon  of  the  United  States  I  passed 
into  the  ranks  &  had  no  other  opportunity  to  see  the 
troops  under  arms,  but  as  they  passed  when  we  marched 
round  upon  the  pai-ade.  S.  Derby  was  our  B.  Gen.  &  A. 
Hovey  our  Major  General.  The  concourse  was  great 
&  on  the  hills  north  of  the  parade  was  brilliant. 
The  Gen.  &  the  regimental  officers  dined  in  a 
tent  with  their  friends  among  who  was  Comm. 
Bainbridge  from  the  Independence  in  Boston.  They 
professed  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  display  of 
so  much  military  preparation.  I  dined  with  my  own 
Officers  in  a  frugal  but  with  a  well  prepared  military  re¬ 
past,  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  it  happy. 
We  returned  after  dark,  passing  onward  by  the  Marble¬ 
head  road  &  back  again  by  Salem  Legge’s  hill  road. 
Nothing  in  the  military  transactions  excited  any  painful 
sensations  or  occasioned  accidents.  We  had  Salem, 
Lynn  &  Gloucester  Regiments.  A  regiment  of  Artillery 
under  Col.  Russel  from  Salem,  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Dan¬ 
vers  &  Gloucester.  Part  of  the  Marblehead  regiment 
disengaged  from  the  Forts  was  with  us,  &  the  independent 
Companies,  Cadets,  Light  Infantry,  &  Mechanic  Infantry 
from  Salem,  &  two  Companies  of  Sea  fencibles  from  Salem, 
&  Horse.  The  Cols,  of  the  five  Regiments  of  Infantry 
are  White,  Appleton,  Dodge,  Brimblecom  &  Gardiner.  Of 
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the  Artillery,  Col.  Russel.  As  the  subordinate  officers 
change  frequently  1  have  not  the  names  at  present  of  such 
as  were  upon  the  Parade,  &  we  have  as  yet  no  military 
annual  registers  of  the  volunteer  &  uniform  companies 
throughout  the  State.  Capt.  Joseph  Ropes  &  Capt. 
Joseph  Wateis  commanded  the  Sea  fencibles.  The  first 
has  two  iron  18  lb.  travelling  Carriages  of  U.  States,  the 
other  two  brass  nines^^  of  Mass,  state.  Capt.  James  Brown 
has  a  Company  of  exempt  Infantry,  but  the  last  Company 
did  not  api)ear. 

Bentley  Diary. 


Boston,  June  lO***  1814 

Col°.  John  Russell, 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  for  the  defence  of  Salem  &  the  vicinity,  by  order  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  two  Brass  12  pounders,  on  travelling  car¬ 
riages  with  implements  complete. 

One  Tumbrel,  Three  Setts  Thill  harness,  five  setts  of  Chains  & 
Harness  for  leading  horses,  two  hundred  pounds  of  Powder;  Sixty 
blank  Flannel  Cartridges;  twenty  four  Case  Shots;  thirty  six  Round 
Shots,  Sixty  wads;  one  hammer  &  on  saw,  which  I  am  ordered  to 
place  under  your  charge. — Inclosed  I  have  sent  a  Receipt,  which 
you  will  please  to  sign  &  return  to  me  by  the  bearer. — Please  to  in¬ 
form  me  at  what  hour  you  receive  the  Pieces  &  munitions  of  War. 

T r.  Obt  Servt 

Ahasa  Davis,  Qr  Mast^  Geni. 

Copy  of  the  Receipt  given  for  the  above  and  Stores,  viz 

“Salem,  June  11,  1814. 

“Reed  of  Amasa  Davis,  Q.  M.  General,  two  Brass  12  pounders,  on 
travelling  Carriages,  with  implements  complete — one  Tumbrel,  two 
hundred  pounds  of  powder,  sixty  blank  flannel  cartridges,  twenty 
four  case  shot,  thirty  six  round  shott,  sixty  wads,  one  hammer,  one 
saw,  for  defense  of  the  town  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  and  for 
which  I  am  accountable, 

signed  Jno  Russell." 

Boston,  Sep*.  19**>,  1814. 
Sir, 

The  Commissioners  for  Sea  Coast  defence  request  you  to  deliver 
to  Cap*.  Joseph  Waters — commander  of  the  Sea  Fencibles — the  Two 
brass  twelve  pounders — together  with  the  two  hundred  pounds  of 
powder — &  all  the  munitions  of  every  description  which  you  re- 
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Oct.  4,  1814.  This  day  the  Brigade  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Derby  paraded  afield  near  Leges  Hill  so 
called  on  the  road  to  Marblehead.  There  was  about  3000 
soldiers  present,  the  spectators  were  numerous,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  soldiers  was. tine  and  no  accident  happened 
during  the  assembly. 

Nov.  1,  1814.  The  Essex  Guards  performed  guard 
duty.  Lamson  Diary. 

MILITARY  REVIEW. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  1st  brigade  of  the  2d  division, 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Derby,  paraded  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground  south  of  Legg’s  Hill,  Marblehead;  where  they 
were  reviewed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Hovey,  and  inspected  by 
B  Major  King ;  after  which,  they  performed  some  exer- 

ceipted  for  to  the  Quarter  Master  General  on  the  of  June  last — 
for  which  you  will  take  duplicate  receipts  of  Capt.  Waters  Sc  trans¬ 
mit  one  of  them  to  the  Quarter  Master  Generals  Office  in  this  Town. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  for  Sea  Coast  Defence — 

David  Cobb. 

Colo  ,  John  Russell,  Commg. 

Regit.  of  Artillery  1st  Brig.  2nd  div.,  Milit.  Mass. 

Salem,  Sept.  21,  1814. 

Reed,  of  John  Russell,  Lt.  Col.Commandt.  of  a  Regiment  of  Artil¬ 
lery,  1  Brige  2d  Divn,  Two  Brass  Twelve  Pounders,  on  Travelling 
Carriages,  with  implements  complete,  viz. — One  Tumbrel,  three 
setts  of  Thill  Harness,  five  setts  of  Chains  and  Harness  for  leading 
horses,  two  hundred  pounds  of  Powder,  sixty  Blank  Flannel  Car¬ 
tridges,  twenty  four  Case  Shott,  thirty  six  Round  Shott,  sixty  Wads, 
one  Hammer,  and  one  Saw,  which  I  am  ordered  to  receive,  into  my 
charge,  from  the  said  Russell,  as  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Sea  Fen- 
cibles  in  the  town  of  Salem,  by  an  Order  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Sea  Coast  Defense,  dated  at  Boston,  Sept.  19, 1814: — the  said  Guns, 
Tumbrel,  together  with  their  several  apparatus  and  munitions,  be¬ 
ing  the  same  that  were  received  by  the  said  Russell,  agreeably  to 
bis  receipt  given  to  the  Quarter  Master  General  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  on  the  11th  day  of  June  last. 

Joseph  Watkbs — 

Capt.  of  Company  of  Sea  Fencibles. 

Military  Mas.,  1814-15. 
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cises,  firings,  &c.  There  were  about  2500  troops  on  the 
ground,  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry.  The  day  was  very 
fine,  and  the  line  most  splendid.  The  review  was  attended 
by  many  gentlemen  of  distinction;  among  whom  were 
Com.  Bainbridge,  Capt.  Richard  Derby,  late  of  the  navy, 
Capt.  Henderson,  of  the  marines,  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  of 
the  committee  of  defence.  Major  Tilden,  &c.  who  were 
all  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  troops. 
Comm.  Bainbridge  and  Capt.  Henderson  paid  their  re¬ 
spects  to  Lt.  Lander  and  the  officers  of  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry,  at  Major  King’s  tent ;  the  Essex  Guards,  under 
Capt.  Williams,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the 
gallant  Commodore. 

Salem  Q-azette,  Oct.  7,  1814‘ 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  the  “General  Training’’  was  held  on  a 
plain  southeast  of  Legg’s  Hill.  The  training  field  was  open  to  the 
sea,  and  it  was  said  that  two  British  frigates  lay  off  and  on  that 
day,  taking  a  view  of  our  train  bands..  General  Training  in  those 
days  was  an  event,  and  whether  our  vigilant  enemy  surveyed  the 
field  or  not,  this  is  certain,  our  own  people  looked  on,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  did  on  similar  occasions,  with  heartfelt  interest.  The  fathers, 
brothers,  sons,  of  one-half  of  Essex  County,  all  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  40,  were  in  the  ranks.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
these  were  not  mere  holiday  soldiers,  but  men  who  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  call — for  on  a  dark  night,  within  a  few  days  of  the  train¬ 
ing  now  referred  to,  one  thousand  of  these  very  men  reported  ou 
Salem  Common  for  duty,  in  fifteen  minutes  after  an  alarm  was 
given.  The  alarm  proved  false,  but  our  citizen  troops  were  instant 
at  the  call. 

But  for  the  Major  General  Training  of  1814.  The  day  was  one  of 
October’s  most  beautiful.  The  Salem  Regiment  marched  up  the 
Marblehead  road  (not  then  defined  as  Lafayette  street),  between  8 
and  9  o’clock  of  a  Tuesday  morning.  Prominent  among  the  infan¬ 
try  companies  was  the  Essex  Guards.  The  number  of  the  rank 
and  file  was  nearly  one  hundred;  the  uniform  simple,  blue  coats 
and  white  pants.  For  some  cause  the  commi.ssioned  ofScers  did 
not  carry  swords,  but  a  delicate  little  spear  called  a  [sjpontoon. 
Williams,  the  captain,  showed  off  to  great  advantage.  He  was  a 
sea  captain,  and  had  had  other  experience  as  a  military  man,  having 
commanded  a  militia  company  of  the  line,  and  more  recently  the 
Independent  Cadets.  His  expression  and  bearing  was  that  of  a 
naval  officer. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Guards  had  compliments  from  United  States 
ofQcers  who  were  on  the  field  this  day;  their  numbers  and  appear¬ 
ance  challeng^ed  attention.  But  the  company  was  short-lived,  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  emergency  of  war,  and  dispersed  soon  after  its  close. 
A  few  of  the  sturdy  veterans  walk  in  and  out  before  ns,  giving 
evidence  of  the  hardy  race  that  our  youth  will  do  well  to  emulate. 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  scene  of  the  training  field  without 
taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  those  bills,  covered  from  base  to 
summit  by  earnest  spectators  of  both  sexes.  It  was  an  enlivening 
sight.  Some  questioned  the  propriety  of  ladies  (women  in  those 
days)  going  to  training;  but  a  very  pious  old  lady,  Nurse  T.,  said, 
“I  shall  by  no  means  stay  at  home  from  General  Training;  for  to 
look  round  at  the  crowds  of  people  and  the  lining  of  the  hills  to 
their  very  tops  reminds  me  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

On  the  day  referred  to  in  this  article,  the  venerable,  beloved,  and 
reverend  Doctor  Daniel  Hopkins  was  on  the  field  as  chaplain.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  the  last  day  that  he  was  out.  He  dismounted  at  the 
bouse  of  one  of  his  parishioners  in  South  Salem,  on  bis  return 
from  the  training  field,  and  took  chaise  for  his  home.  He  died  the 
next  December. 

Volunteer  military  service  has  ever  been  the  mode  of  training  for 
soldiers  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  importance  of  such 
drill  has  been  tested  in  many  a  day  of  need.  Yet  the  selfdenial  of 
a  volunteer,  or  militia  soldier,  of  to-day,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  submitted  to  in  the  period  alluded  to.  In  those  days 
penury  was  the  lot  of  many;  nothing  was  paid  the  militia  man  by 
the  government;  yet  he  was  called  out  five  whole  days  in  a  year, 
and  on  one,  sometimes  two  of  those  days,  be  was  obliged  to  go  out 
of  town. 

Salem  Register,  Aug.  24,  1871. 


Peace  Celebrations  of  February  13th  and  22d, 

1815. 

Feb.  13,  1816.  This  is  a  happy  day  for  America. 
This  morning  at  10  o’clock  intelligence  was  receiv’d  from 
New  York  via  Boston  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Favourite  bringing  a  treaty  (agreed 
upon  between  our  commissioners  &  the  British  at  Ghent) 
for  the  signature  of  the  President.  It  was  received  with 
the  greatest  joy  &  acclamation  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Town.  The  Light  Infantry  «&  Essex  Guards  were  under 
arms  at  3  o’clock  likewise  some  militia  companies.  Vol- 
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unteer  Corps  to  the  great  guns.  They  continued  under 
arms  until  night  and  then  were  dismiss’d.  The  Essex 
Guards  were  furnish’d  with  12  rounds  each  man.  They 
saluted  the  General  &  kept  at  attention  until  6  o’clock 
when  they  were  dismissed  for  20  minutes  to  make  their 
appearance  again  at  the  Essex  Coffee  house  to  partake  of 
a  collation  prepared  by  Mr.  Stetson.  The  Company  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  60  volunteers.  After  supper  wine  was 
handed  plentifully  round  and  patriotic  Toasts  were  given, 
after  which  they  retired  it  then  being  11  o’clock. 

Lamnon  Diary. 

Agreed  that  the  Troops  be  called  out  and  form  at  10  o’clock 

Agreed  that  we  form  in  the  following  order  under  the  Command 
of  Col  Russell 

1  The  Cavalry  in  front 

2  Capt  White  <&  Capt  Williams’s  Companies 

3  The  Artillery 

4  The  Regiment 

The  route  of  March  is  left  entirely  to  the  Commanding  officer  as 
well  as  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in  order  to  go  thro’  the  firings 

Agreed  That  the  firings  of  the  infantry  be  made  in  the  following 
order 

First  tire  by  Companies  from  right  to  left,  then  left  to  right, 
afterwards  promiscuously  until  the  powder  is  expended.  The  in¬ 
fantry  will  be  furnished  with  10  rounds  a  man  After  the  firings 
cease  a  signal  gun  will  be  fired,  three  times  three  cheers  given  by 
the  Whole,  and  dismissed 

Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  Officers,  kept  by  Adjt.  J.  M.  Treadwell 
of  the  1st  Reg^.  of  Infantry. 

Feby.,  1815.  Military  Mss.,  1814-15. 

REGIMENTAL  ORDERS. 

Salem,  Feby  2  [22?],  1815. 

On  this  great  occasion,  the  restoration  of  Peace  and  Tranquility 
to  our  beloved  Country,  by  which  the  Sword  of  War  is  once  more 
sheathed,  not  to  rejoice  would  be  ingratitude. — The  Lt.  Col.  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Artillery  therefore  Orders — That  the  Companies  of 
Artillery  Commanded  by  Captain  Jesse  Putnam  &  Lieutenant  John 
Brooks  be  assembled  in  full  uniform,  on  Washington-Square,  in 

Salem,  on - inst.  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  to  form  in  line  with  the 

Companies  of  Sea  Fencibles,  commanded  by  Captains  Joseph  Waters 
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and  Joseph  Ropes,  who  have  volunteered  to  participate  with  their 
brethren  in  the  military  operations  of  the  day. 

The  Order  of  the  day  will  be — 

The  several  Corps  of  the  Town  to  form  in  line,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
on  Washington  Square;  by  signal  from  the  Artillery.  The  troops 
will  then  take  up  their  march  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
Town,  and  then  resume  their  position  on  the  Square.  The  troops 
will  fire  by  Companies  from  Right  to  Left  once,  and  from  Left  to 
Right  once.  A  Feu-de-joye  will  then  be  fired,  commencing  on  the 
Right,  and  running  in  succession  to  the  left,  which  will  be  kept  up 
throughout  the  line  until  the  ammunition  is  expended.  The  firing 
will  then  cease,  and  a  signal  gun  will  be  fired  from  the  Artillery, 
and  the  troops  will  give  three  times  three  cheers,  and  separate  by 
Corps. 

Lt.  Brooks  will  fire  a  Salute  of  18  guns  at  Sun-rise. 

The  Regiment  will  fire  a  Grand  Salute  of  One  Hundred  Guns  at 
noon,  after  they  have  separated  from  the  Infantry,  and  will  then  be 
dismissed. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  trusts  that  every  arrange¬ 
ment  and  preparation  will  be  made  by  the  Artillery,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the  duties  of  the  day  with¬ 
out  accident  or  interruption. 

Military  Mss.,  1814-15. 

Feb.  22,  1815.  Peace  was  celebrated  this  day  in  this 
Town  &  the  neighboring  Towns.  This  day  was  usher’d 
in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  &  firing  of  cannon.  The  Ar¬ 
tillery  Companies  in  this  Town  together  with  the  Essex 
Guards  &  Cavalry  formed  a  line  on  the  Common  &  fired 
a  Feu  de  Joy  &  %  companies.  At  12  o’clock  the  Cadets 
&  Mechanic  Light  Infantry  were  under  arms.  The  Essex 
Guards  partook  of  a  rich  cold  collation  at  Capt.  Stephen 
Webb’s.  The  companies  were  finally  dismissed  at  1 
o’clock.  In  the  Evening  the  Principal  Public  Buildings 
were  illuminated. 

Lamson  Diary. 

On  the  22d  inst.  in  commemoration  of  the  Father  of 
His  Country  and  on  the  return  of  Peace,  Mr.  Stephen 
Webb,  of  this  town,  with  his  accustomed  hospitality,  gave 
an  elegant  entertainment  to  the  Essex  Guards,  the  Artil- 
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lery  Officers  on  duty,  and  an  extensive  circle  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  and  strangers  on  a  visit  here. 

Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  24,  1815. 


Disbandment  in  June,  1815. 

COMMONWEA.LTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  BOSTON,  JUNE  17th,  1815. 

On  the  16ih  inst.  the  following  Order  of  Council  was  paused,  viz.: 

“in  council,  junk  1.5th,  1815. 

“THE  Committee  of  Council  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolve  of 
“the  Legislature  of  the  13th  instant,  requesting  his  Excellency  the 
“Governor,  with  advice  of  Council,  to  discharge  from  further  ser- 
“vice,  such  Volunteer  Corps  as  have  been  raised  for  the  defence  of 
“the  Commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  a  resolve  passed  the  12th  day  of 
“February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  to  direct 
*‘the  return  of  all  ordnance,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  with  which 
“they  have  been  furnished,  to  the  Quarter-Master-General;  Respect- 
''fully  Report — That  his  Excellency  be  advised  to  issue  his  order  for 
“the  discharge  of  all  the  Volunteer  Corps  raised  for  the  defence  of 
“the  Commonwealth, under  the  resolve  of  12th  February,  1814,  and  di- 
“recting  the  return  to  the  Quarter-Master-General  of  all  ordnance, 
“arms  and  munitions  with  which  they  have  been  supplied  by  the 
“Commonwealth” : — 

By  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  powers  vested  in  him.  His  Excellency 
the  Commander  in  Chief  hereby  discharges  from  further  service,  all 
the  Volunteer  Corps  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
under  the  Resolve  of  the  12th  of  February,  1814;  and  directs  all 
officers  and  others,  who  may  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth 
ordnance,  arms,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  for  the  use,  or  on 
account  of  any  of  those  Corps,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith 
returned  to  the  Quarter  Master  General,  at  Boston,  who  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  all  reasonable  charges  for  transporting  the  same.  The 
generous,  patriotic  and  voluntary  tender  of  services  for  the  defence 
of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  most  threatening  period  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  assiduity  and  zeal  displayed  by  those  Corps,  in  training 
themselves  for  usefulness  in  the  field,  without  expense  to  the  State, 
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highly  merit  the  pnblin  approbation  and  gratitude,  and  receive,  aa 
they  claim,  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

By  Hit  Exeellency't  Command. 

J.  BROOKS,  Adjutant-General. 

Broadtidet. 

The  Essex  Guards,  a  volunteer  company,  formed 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  have 
been  disbanded  by  order  of  His  Excellency  Gov.  Strongs 
Salem  Gazette,  June  30,  1815. 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LARCOM  FAMILY. 


By  William  F.  Abbot. 


In  Piedmont,  Italy,  a  village,  La  Combe,  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vaudelin. 
From  this  originated  the  name  of  the  family,  Des  Las 
Combes.  During  some  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Wal- 
denses  these  people  passed  over  into  France  and  became 
identified  with  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc.  Many  years 
before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  family 
went  over  into  England  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the 
French  Catholics.  One  family  at  least  settled  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  this  is  descended  the  Sir  Thomas 
Larcom  who  became  Under  Secretary  of  Ireland  and  was 
made  a  Baronet.  In  the  traditions  of  this  family  one  of 
its  early  members  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to  America. 
Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  church  at  Whippingham 
have  been  burned,  and  so  all  data  about  the  earlier  Lar- 
coms  have  perished.  The  traditions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Larcoms  and  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the  Americans 
agree  in  this  story  of  the  origin  of  the  family.* 

The  fact  that  the  name  is  also  spelled  Larcombe  and 
that  the  name  of  Lacome  may  be  found  in  Paris  is  sug¬ 
gestive,  as  also  that  the  name  of  Mordecai  should  appear 
a  number  of  times  on  the  old  records  spelled  Mordicha, 
which  would  represent  the  sound  of  the  French  form 
Mardoch6e,  as  pronounced  by  the  emigrant.  The  verifi¬ 
able  history  of  the  emigrant,  Mordecai  Larcom,  begins 
with  what  we  find  in  the  records,  the  most  important 
items  of  which  are  these  : 

Ipswich  Court  Records.  25  (7mo.)  1655. 

“Mordicha  Larkcum  being  complayned  of  by  his  M' 
Rich:  Jacob  for  neglecting  his  service,  by  consent  of 
master  &  servant  it  was  agreed  before  the  court  y*  ye 
s^  Mordicha  Larcum  shall  pay  unto  his  M*^  25*.” 

March  25,  1656. 

“Mordicha  Larcum  &  Elizabeth  his  wife  late  widow  of 
Will*"  Clarke  pts.  agst.  Cornelius  Waldo  in  an  action 

*Tbese  traditions  were  given  to  the  writer  by  the  late  G.  A.  Lewis 
of  Philadelphia,  who  for  many  years  and  at  considerable  expense 
made  researches  concerning  the  history  of  the  Larcom  family. 

(41) 
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of  the  case  for  making  use  of  a  dwelling  house  built 
by  William  Clarke,  alsoe  fencing  &  planks.  The  pltfs 
withdraw.  The  Court  alows  the  deft  costs  4* 
“Mordicha  Larcum  haueing  comnienct  an  action  agst. 
Mr.  Waldo,  upon  the  pltife  withdrawing  the  action  M' 
John  Cogswell  &  William  Cogswell  being  executors  to 
John  Cogswell  junr.  In  the  pr’sents  of  the  court  and 
the  sayd  Mordicha  chose  George  Giddings  &  Moses 
Pengry  &  the  court  named  M'  John  Appleton  as  a  third 
man  to  wh®h  all  persons  agreed  to  end  the  differences, 
&c.” 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  3,  page  45.  March, 

1656. 

Mordica  Larcom  is  a  witness  to  some  disturbance  in 
church 

Ipswich  Commoners  Records.  Page  109.  December  28, 

1657. 

Mordecai  Larcum  and  twelve  others,  all  of  Ipswich,  are 
ordered  at  a  meeting  of  the  7men  to  pay  12^  per  head 
to  the  cowkeepers  for  their  cows  going  on  the  Common, 
according  to  an  order  made  last  March. 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  4,  page  131.  De¬ 
cember  28,  1658. 

“The  Testimony  of  Mordecai  Larkham  (case  of  Baker 
vs.  Andrews  about  a  heifer)  saith  of  this  heifer  now 
in  question  I  saw  last  winter  at  John  Andrews  wintered 
&  in  this  summer  in  his  pasture  by  &  in  June 

1  saw  her  at  y*  other  side  of  y*  river  &  then  did  thinke 
and  said  it  was  John  Andrews  heifer  &  saw  her  come 
into  the  yard  on  Monday  morning  &  Tho:  Parsons 
could  very  hardly  keep  her  out,  but  she  would  crowd 
into  y*  house  where  she  was  pbly  wintered  last  winter. 
Sworn  before  me  December  28,  1658  Daniel  Denni¬ 
son.” 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  5,  page  59.  9th 
(9)  1659. 

“To  the  mai’shall  of  Ipswich  or  his  deputy.  You  are 
required  to  atach  the  goods  &  for  want  thereof  the 
body  of  Mordicha  Larcum  &  take  bond  of  him  to  the 
value  of  ten  pound  with  sufficient  security  for  his  per¬ 
sonal!  appearance  at  the  next  court  held  at  Salem  the 
last  teusday  of  this  mounth  then  and  there  to  answer 
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the  complaynt  of  John  West  in  an  action  of  the  case 
for  not  deliuering  a  heifer  &  a  cow  unto  him  according 
to  a  bill  under  bis  hand  &  to  make  a  true  returne  there¬ 
of  under  your  hand  dated  the  9th  (9)  1659.  By  the 
Court  Robert  Lord.” 

Volume  10,  page  89.  March,  1665. 

“Wee  whose  names  are  underwritten  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towne  of  Manchester  having  hyrde  Thomas 
W right  for  our  cowkeeper  but  by  reason  of  divers 
threatning  speeches  given  out  against  him  by  John 
West  which  made  the  sayde  Wright  afrayde  of  his  life 
if  he  went  that  way  which  made  complaint  to  us  of  it 
when  we  hyrde  him  :  &  now  the  sayde  Wright  is  gone 
whither  we  know  nott ;  by  which  we  are  greatly  dam- 
myfide  for  want  of  one  to  go  out  with  our  cows  :  There¬ 
fore  we  do  humbly  intreat  the  Honored  Court  to  tak  it 
in  thear  seross  Consideration  that  the  fatherless  and 
motherless  Childe  may  be  looked  after :  for  wee  think 
that  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  move  it  upon  the  Hon*‘ 
Court  that  this  llraan||  may  be  Sott  out  if  he  be  living 
or  deade.” 

The  last  signature  to  this  petition  in  the  opinion  of 
Henry  F.  Waters  is  Elisabeth  Larkum. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol¬ 
ume  9,  page  85. 

An  extract  from  Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  60,  pp.  39-46, 
gives  the  names  of  those  who  petitioned  against  impost 
laid  by  the  General  Court  in  October,  1668.  Among 
the  names  of  the  petitioners  from  Salem  occurs  that  of 
Mordecai  Larkin,  which  Savage  in  his  Genealogical 
Dictionary  believes  to  be  intended  for  Mordecai  Lar- 
com. 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  53,  page  14. 
June  1,  1670. 

“To  the  Constable  of  Bass  River  or  his  deputy. 

You  are  required  in  his  majestyes  name  to  Suraons 
John  Clark  Mordecai  Larcums  son  in  law  to  appear  at 
the  next  County  Court  held  at  Salem  on  the  third  day 
of  the  Courts  sitting  to  answer  to  his  presentment  for 
attempting  murther  on  the  Lords  daye  in  sermon  time 
in  thrusting  a  knife  against  the  ribbs  of  Jestin  John 
servant  to  Jacob  Barney  Sen'  and  alsoe  to  sumons  John 
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Woolley  &  Jeremiah  Bernet  then  to  appear  as  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him  &  hereof  make  return  da :  first 
June:  1670.  Hilliard  Veren.” 

Beverly  Town  Records,  December  29,  1670. 

“It  is  allso  agreed  that  from  this  tyme  no  man  shall  fall 
any  trees  smale  or  great  to  sell  unto  other  townes  from 
any  of  the  commons  but  he  shall  pay  for  every  tree  20* 
unto  the  informer  one  halfe  for  himselfe  &  the  other 
halfe  for  the  towne.  And  Nathaniel  Stone,  Rice  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Mordecai  Larcombe  to  execute  this  order.” 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  20,  page  102. 

Sept.,  1673. 

“Complaynt  against  Peter  WTolfe’s  Wife  in  Major 
Hathorne’s  court.  The  testimony  of  Elizabeth  Lar- 
come  aged  40  years  This  deponent  saith  that  y®  Good- 
wife  Woolfe  sit  upon  goodwife  Larkhoiues  lap  in  meet¬ 
ing  time  upon  a  lords  day  &  at  other  times  rounde  hir 
when  shee  had  no  need  to  doe  it  &  further  saith  not.” 
Sworn  before  Major  Hathorne,  Sept,  1673. 

Quarterly  Court  Sessions.  June,  1676. 

“Receipt  dated  20;  12:  1666,  given  by  Mordecai  (his 
mark)  Larcom  and  Eliz.  (her  mark)  Larcom,  his  wife, 
late  wife  of  Wm.  Clarke,  for  31i.  which  was  the  award 
of  Mr.  John  Appleton,  George  Gittings,  and  Moses 
Pyngrum,  to  John  Cogswell  and  Wm  Cogswell,  execu¬ 
tors,  which  he  promised  to  Wm.  Clark,  deceased,  that 
if  he  made  use  of  the  house  which  he  built  upon  his 
land,  he  was  to  pay  him  for  it  etc.  Wit:  Humphrey 
Verny  and  Elizabeth  Cogswell.” 

Quarterly  Court  Sessions.  Jan.,  1678. 

“Those  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  Beverlee 
Dec.  3,  1677.  In  the  list  are  Mordecai  Larkuni,  sr., 
husbandman,  Mordecai  Larkum,  jr.,  husbandman,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Larkum,  husbandman.” 

Beverly  Town  Records.  March  24,  1681. 

“Att  the  same  meeting  Isaac  Hull  sen'  &  Mordecai 
Larcom  and  Joseph  Morgan  was  chosen  to  be  sirvoires 
of  the  hyways  belonging  to  our  towne  both  towne  & 
Contry.  The  said  Mordecai  Larcoms  part  is  from  Man- 
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Beverly  Town  Records.  July  28,  1681. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  Mordecai  Larcom  was 
chosen  &  sworne  for  tything  man.  There  were  nine 
others. 

January  31,  1681-82. 

“Att  the  same  towne  meeting  there  was  voted  mordecai 
Larcom  should  have  —  acors  of  land  given  him  some- 
wheres — turnip  swampe.” 

November  6,  1682. 

“Att  a  generall  towne  meeting  there  was  granted  to 
mordicai  Larkura  sen.  four  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  stream  neare  bald  hill  neare  the  Land  of  nehe- 
miah  grover  which  four  acres  is  to  be  in  Lieue  of  a 
former  grant  of  six  acres  to  have  been  Laid  out  near 
turnip  swamp.” 

Essex  County  Court  Papers.  Volume  41,  page  120. 
June,  1684. 

Case  of  Thistle  vs.  Ronno.  “The  testimony  of  mordi- 
cah  Larcom  aged  a  (torn)  fifty  five  yeares  Doth  testify 
that  hee  Did  see  Richard  Thistle  Deliuer  two  Barrells 
of  molasses  too  Fetter  Ronno  that  was  Brought  home 
in  the  vissoll  that  Richard  Thistle  cam  home  in  and 
that  Samuell  Morgin  Did  hall  them  home  to  his  fathers 
house  Allso  that  the  other  Barrell  that  was  aboa(torn) 
the  vissoll  hee  did  Desire  Richard  Thistle  that  hee 
would  cary  him  too  Boston  and  sell  for  him  as  he  did 
his  own :  and  further  Saith  not  Allso  that  Richard 
Thistle  was  master  of  the  vissoll  that  the  malassers 
came  in.” 

These  extracts  show  that  Mordecai  Larcom  settled  in 
Ipswich  about  1654-56,  and  that  he  had  married  the  widow 
of  a  William  Clarke.  We  find  in  the  Quarterly  Court 
Records  for  June,  1652,  that  Robert  Lord,  attorney  for 
“William  Clark  of  Ipswich,  acknowledged  judgment  in 
favor  of  John  Cogswell,  jr.”  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth,  late  widow  of  William  Clarke.  In 
a  court  case  in  1647-8,  Daniel  Clarke  appears  as  surety 
for  William  Clarke  of  Ipswich.  So  it  is  probable  that 
Daniel  was  related  to  William,  perhaps  as  father. 

The  Larcoms  lived  in  Ipswich  until  about  1660,  a  de¬ 
position  of  Thomas  Burnham  in  June,  1661,  states  that 
the  Larcoms  lived  several  years  near  him.  About  1660 
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he  appears  to  have  removed  to  Beverly  and  to  have  lived 
near  John  West,  for  whom  West  Beach  was  named.  In 
1682*3  he  moved  to  his  grant  of  land  near  Bald  Hill  and 
lived  there  till  his  death.  In  May,  1708,  he  grants  to  his 
son  Daniel  by  a  deed  all  his  property  on  consideration  of 
being  taken  care  of  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
wife  is  not  mentioned,  and  she  may  have  died  at  about 
that  time,  and  caused  him  to  make  provision  thus  for  his 
declining  years.  He  died  on  January  4,  1712-13,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  Records.  If  he  was  born  about  1629, 
as  his  deposition  (taken  in  June,  1684)  would  imply,  he 
would  have  been  about  84  years  old. 

Children : 

2.  CoRKELius,  b.  probably  at  Ipswich;  d.  Jan.  9,  1747. 

3.  Mobdeoai,  b.  at  Ipswich,  Sept.  16,  1658;  d.  Nov.,  1717. 

4.  Thomas,  b.  probably  at  Beverly;  d.  Mar.  80,  1718. 

5.  Daniel,  b.  at  Beverly  about  1664-66;  d.  Feb.  15,  1750. 

Rebecca,  b.  probably  at  Beverly;  m.  John  Standley  of  Beverly, 

who  d.  1758,  aged  86;  she  d.  1734. 

Elizabeth,  b.  probably  at  Beverly;  m.  Isaac  Whittier  of  Man¬ 
chester,  who  d.  1745;  she  d.  Dec.,  1747. 

2.  Cornelius^  Larcom  (Mordecai^.)  No  documentary 
evidence  has  been  discovered  to  prove  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Mordecai,  but  all  the  known  facts  tend  to  show  that 
this  must  have  been  the  case.  There  is  no  other  Larcom 
mentioned  in  the  records  who  could  have  been  his  father, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest  child.  A  deed  to  his 
son  David  in  1748,  given  by  all  the  surviving  heirs  of 
Elizabeth  Whittier,  daughter  of  Mordecai,  gives  absolute 
proof  of  the  names  of  Mordecai’s  other  children.  This 
deed  was  published  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col¬ 
lections,  Vol.  XLIII,  page  190. 

On  Nov.  28,  1684,  he  bought  from  Anthony  Bennett, 
Jr.,  of  Gloucester,  “a  parcel  of  land  Containing  five  acres 
more  or  less  which  I  bought  of  John  West  late  Deceased 
the  said  land  being  Situated  &  lying  on  ye  back  Side  of 
ye  great  pond  by  ye  long  Beach  between  Manchester  & 
Mackrell  Cove  butting  upon  ye  pond  On  ye  South  Side  & 
Joy ning  to  ye  Land  of  Nicholas  Woodbery  On  ye  West 
in  Beverly  aforesd.”  This  was  not  far  from  the  present 
Pride’s  Crossing  Railroad  Station.  On  Nov.  14,  1696,  he 
bought  from  John  Giles  of  Beverly,  for  “fourteen  pounds 
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in  Silver  Curant  money  of  Newengland,”  three  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  salt  marsh  in  that  part  of  Ipswich  called 
Chebacco.  On  May  28,  1697,  he  bought  from  Thomas 
West  of  Beverly,  for  twelve  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings, 
about  three  acres  of  meadow  land  adjoining  his  own  prop¬ 
erty.  On  March  10,  1704/5,  he  bought  from  Thomas 
West,  “for  Eighteen  pounds  in  Currant  money,”  ten  acres 
more  of  upland  and  meadow. 

On  March  2, 1718/9,  he  bought  from  Thomas  West  “one 
Stint  and  Half  of  Commonage  in  the  Common  Lands  in 
ye  said  Town  of  Beverly — adjoining  the  Homestead  of 
the  said  Cornelius  Larcum,”  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
of  bills  of  credit  of  the  Province.  On  Oct.  26,  1719,  he 
bought  from  Thomas  West  six  acres  of  woodland  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  On  Sept.  17,  1721,  he  bought  from  Samuel  West 
of  Beverly  about  forty-four  poles  of  land  adjoining  his 
own  property,  for  three  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  of  the 
Province.  On  March  16,  1696/7,  at  Town  Meeting, 
“William  Cleve  was  Chosen  Constable  for  Bass  River 
ward  and  Cornelius  Larkum  for  mackrel  cove  ward  for  ye 
year  insueing.” 

On  March  15,  1697/8,  the  following  receipt  was  handed 
to  the  selectmen :  “Boston  march  ye  10th  1697/8.  Reed 
of  mr  Cornelius  Larkum  Constable  of  Beverly  by  ye  hand 
of  mr  Wm  Cleaues  Thirty  six  pounds  ten  shillings  Reed 
— for  mr  James  Taylor  Treas’’  Per  Jer  Allen”  On  Feb. 
26,  1698/9,  the  selectmen  reckoned  with  Cornelius  Lar¬ 
cum  “who  was  Constable  for  ye  year  1697  and  hee  the 
said  Cornelius  Larkum  hath  paid  and  Cleared  for  all  the 
Rates  Commited  to  him  dureing  the  time  of  his  Consta- 
bleship  and  is  hereby  discharged  of  the  same  only  mr 
Hales  Rate  for  his  sollery  for  that  year  beeing  thirty  two 
pounds  the  which  he  stands  indebted  tell  he  brings  a  Re¬ 
ceipt  from  mr  Hale” 

In  1699  Cornelius  was  a  proprietor  in  the  Common 
Lands.  On  November  4,  1712,  he  was  chosen  a  Grand 
Juror  for  the  Superior  Court.  On  March  24,  1713  aud 
1714,  he  was  chosen  a  Tything  man.  On  Nov.  3,  1718, 
and  Oct.  24, 1721,  he  was  again  chosen  a  Grand  Juror  for 
the  Superior  Court.  On  Nov.  17,  1724,  his  tax  was 
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abated.  In  1732  Cornelius  Larkum  and  his  wife  Margaret 
sold  to  Samuel  Dodge  the  three  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
salt  marsh  in  that  part  of  Ipswich  called  Chebacco  which 
had  been  bought  from  John  Giles  in  1696. 

Beverly  Church  Records  state  that  on  January  26, 1718, 
Cornelius  Larcom,  aged  about  sixty,  was  received  to  com¬ 
munion  and  baptized. 

On  Feb.  8,  1681,  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch,  who  died  on  April  20,  1706,  aged  about  43 
years.  On  March  28,  1707,  he  married  Margaret  Low. 
She  died  Dec.  10,  1756,  aged,  according  to  Robert  Hale’s 
list  of  Beverly  deaths,  85  years.  Cornelius  Larcom  died 
January  9,  1747,  aged,  according  to  Robert  Hale,  “abt. 
94.” 

Children ; 

Jonathan,  b.  March  8,  1690/1;  bapt.  Ang.  6,  1693;  d.  May  7, 
1706. 

CoBNELius,  b.  Feb.  15,  1697/8;  bapt  June  12,  1698. 

Benjamin,  b.  Feb.  6  or  Mar.  12,  1699/1700;  bapt  May  31,  1702. 
6.  David,  b.  Oct  9  or  28,  1701;  bapt  May  31,  1702;  bur.  April  25, 
1775. 

The  mother  Abigail  and  her  fifteen-year-old  son  Jonathan  dying 
within  a  short  time  of  one  another,  and  the  sons  Cornelius 
and  Benjamin  utterly  disappearing  from  the  records,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  contagious  disease  had  afflicted 
the  family.  Two  original  records  on  the  town  books  account 
for  the  variant  birth  dates  given  above. 

3.  Mordecai^  Larcom  (Mordecai^)  was  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1658,  and  moved  to  Beverly  with 
his  parents  about  1660.  At  the  Quarterly  Court  Sessions 
in  January,  1678,  Mordecai  Larkom,  jr.,  husbandman,  is 
rejiorted  as  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  Beverly. 

“1st  day  11th  month  1682  accepted  as  a  townsman”  at 
Wenham,  Mass.  On  7th  11th  month,  at  the  annual  town 
meeting,  he  was  “granted  Six  poals  of  land  where  his 
house  stands.” 

On  Oct.  30,  1683,  he  is  named  among  those  “not  pay¬ 
ing  rates  towards  building  the  meeting  house.  (Beverly 
records.) 

(T'o  he  eontinued') 


ACTION  OF  QUALLAH  BATTOO  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  "POTOMAC”  AT  ANCHOR  IN  THE  OFFING  FEBRUARY  5.  1832, 
From  a  »teel  engraving  in  Reynolds  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  World.” 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


I(  Continued  from  Volume  L  VII,  page  216.') 

“They  had  been  wandering  about  in  the  jungle  without 
food  ever  since  the  ship  was  taken,  and  the  story  of  their 
sufferings  was  a  painful  one.  Their  thrilling  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  ship  was  as  follows  :  When  the  pepper 
I  boat  came  alongside,  it  was  observed  by  the  crew  that  all 

Ion  board  were  strangers,  and  not  one  was  recognized  as 
having  been  off  to  the  ship  before.  They  were  also  better 
dressed  than  boatmen  generally,  all  of  them  having  on 
white  or  yellow  jackets,  and  carrying  new  ivory-handled 
creeses.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  mate,  and  all  except  two  men  who  were 
left  to  pass  up  pepper,  were  admitted  indiscriminately  to 
come  on  board.  One  of  the  crew,  William  Parnell,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  gangway  to  pass  along  pepper,  made 
some  remark  to  the  mate  to  call  his  attention  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  natives  on  board,  and  was  answered  gruffly  and 
asked  if  he  was  afraid.  ‘No,’  replied  the  man,  ‘I  am  not 
afraid,  ‘but  I  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  ship.’  He  was  ordered  with  an  oath  to  pass  along 
pepper  and  to  mind  his  own  business.  The  natives  were 
also  seen  by  the  crew  sharpening  their  creeses  upon  the 
grindstone,  which  stood  upon  the  forecastle.  A  man 
named  Chester,  who  was  subsequently  killed  while  pass¬ 
ing  pepper  down  the  forehatch,  asked  them  in  pantomime, 
for  he  could  not  speak  the  language,  what  so  many  of 
them  wanted  on  board,  and  was  answered  that  they  came 
off  to  see  the  ship.  He  was  heard  by  one  of  the  crew  to 
say,  ‘we  must  look  out  you  do  not  come  for  anything 
worse,’  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  handspike  within  his 
reach. 

“The  Malays  had  distributed  themselves  about  the 
decks  in  a  most  advantageous  manner  for  an  attack,  and 
I  at  some  preconcerted  signal  a  simultaneous  assault  was 

made  upon  the  crew  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  Two 
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Malays  were  seen  by  the  steward  to  rush  with  their  creeses 
upon  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  very  badly  stabbed  in  the  back 
and  side,  the  weapons  appearing  to  be  buried  in  his  body 
up  to  their  very  hilts.  Chester,  at  the  forehatch,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  distrust  and  precaution,  was  killed  outright, 
and  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hold.  The  steward 
at  the  galley  was  also  badly  wounded,  and  was  only  saved 
from  death  by  the  creese  striking  hard  against  a  short 
rib,  which  took  the  force  of  the  blow.  Of  the  two  men 
over  the  ship’s  side,  one  was  killed,  and  the  other  so  badly 
wounded  as  to  be  made  a  cripple  for  life.  Mr.  Knight 
was  seen  after  he  was  stabbed  to  rush  aft  upon  the  star¬ 
board  side  of  the  quarterdeck,  and  endeavor  to  get  a 
boarding  pike  out  of  the  beckets,  abreast  the  mizzen- 
rigging,  where  he  was  met  by  Parnell,  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘do  your  duty.’  At  the  same  instant  two  or 
three  Malays  rushed  upon  the  mate,  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  seen  lying  dead  near  the  same  spot,  with  the  board¬ 
ing  pike  under  him.  On  the  instant  the  crew  found  tlie 
ship  attacked  they  attempted  to  get  aft  into  the  cabin  for 
arms,  but  the  Malays  had  placed  a  guard  on  each  side  of 
the  companion  way,  which  prevented  them.  They  then 
rushed  forward  for  handspikes,  and  were  again  inter¬ 
cepted.  Being  completely  bewildered,  surprised  and  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  knowing  that  several  of  their  shipmates 
had  been  killed  outright  before  their  eyes,  and  others 
wounded,  all  who  could  swim  plunged  overboard.  The 
others  took  to  the  rigging  or  crept  over  the  bows  and 
kept  out  of  sight.  The  decks  were  now  cleared,  and  the 
pirates  had  full  possession  of  the  ship. 

“The  men  in  the  water  then  consulted  together  what 
they  should  do,  concluding  it  certain  death  to  return  to 
the  ship.  They  determined  it  would  be  the  safest  to 
swim  on  shore  and  secrete  themselves  in  the  jungle,  but 
as  they  approached  it  they  observed  the  beach  about 
Quallah  Battoo  lined  with  natives,  and  they  proceeded 
more  to  the  westward  and  landed  upon  a  point  called 
Oujong  Lamah  Moodah,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  ship. 
On  their  way  they  had  divested  themselves  of  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  clothing,  and  they  were  entirely  naked  at  the  time 
they  landed.  As  it  was  not  yet  dark,  they  sought  safety 
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and  seclusion  in  the  jungle,  from  whence  they  emerged 
as  soon  as  they  thought  it  safe,  and  walked  upon  the 
beach  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Felix  and  Analaboo,  in¬ 
tending  to  make  their  way  to  the  latter  place,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  there  some  American  vessel,  on  board 
of  which  they  would  find  shelter  and  protection.  At  the 
approach  of  daylight  they  sought  a  hiding  place  again  in 
the  bushes,  but  it  afforded  them  only  a  partial  protection 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  from  which,  being 
entirely  naked,  they  experienced  the  most  dreadful  effects. 
Hunger  and  thirst  began  also  to  make  demands  upon 
them,  but  no  food  could  anywhere  be  found.  They  tried 
to  eat  grass,  but  their  stomachs  refused  it.  They  found 
a  few  husks  of  the  cocoanut,  which  they  chewed,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  extract  some  nourishment  from  them,  but  in  vain. 
They  stopped  in  their  hiding  place  the  whole  of  this  day 
and  saw  Malays  passing  along  the  beach,  but  were  afraid 
to  discover  themselves.  At  night  they  pursued  their 
journey  again,  during  which  they  passed  several  small 
streams,  where  they  slaked  their  thirst,  but  obtained  no 
food.  About  midnight  they  came  to  a  very  broad  river, 
which  they  did  not  venture  to  cross.  The  current  was 
very  rapid,  and  they  had  no  means  of  conveyance  other 
than  their  own  limte,  and  having  been  thirty-six  hours 
without  food  of  any  kind,  they  dared  not  attempt  it. 

“This  river  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  Qualah  Tol- 
pah,  about  midway  between  Cape  Felix  and  Analaboo. 
Here,  then,  they  were  put  completely  hort  de  combat,  for 
they  found  for  want  of  food  their  energies  were  fast  giv¬ 
ing  way.  Still,  they  believed  their  lives  depended  on  not 
being  discovered.  Since  further  progress  towards  Ana¬ 
laboo  appeared  impossible,  they  resolved  to  retrace  their 
steps,  endeavor  to  pass  Qualah  Battoo  in  the  night,  with¬ 
out  being  discovered,  and  reach  the  hospitable  residence 
of  Po  Adam  at  Pulo  Kio.  They  accordingly  took  up 
their  line  of  march  towards  that  place  immediately,  and 
reached,  as  they  supposed,  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Felix  by  the  morning,  when  they  again  retreated  to  the 
jungle,  where  they  lay  concealed  another  day,  the  day  of 
the  recapture  of  the  ship,  but  at  too  great  distance  to  hear 
the  firing.  At  night  they  again  resumed  their  journey, 
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and  having  reached  the  spot  where  the  Malays  landed  in 
much  haste  when  they  deserted  the  ship,  they  found  the 
beach  covered  with  canoes,  a  circumstance  which  aroused 
their  suspicions,  but  for  which  they  were  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count. 

“Each  concluded  to  take  a  canoe,  as  the  most  certain 
way  of  passing  Qualah  Battoo  without  discovery,  and  so 
proceed  to  Pulo  Kio.  As  they  passed  the  roads,  they 
heard  one  of  the  ship’s  bells  strike  the  hour,  and  the  well 
known  cry  of  ‘All’s  well,’  but  fearing  it  was  some  decoy 
of  the  natives,  they  would  not  approach  her,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  way,  and  landed  at  Pulo  Kio,  secreting 
themselves  once  more  in  the  jungle,  near  the  residence  of 
Po  Adam,  until  morning,  when  four  naked  and  half-fam¬ 
ished  white  men  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  bushes  and 
approach  his  fort,  with  feeble  steps,  who,  as  soon  as 
recognized,  were  welcomed  by  him  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  delight,  slapping  his  hands,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy 
committing  all  kinds  of  extravagances.  They  now  heard 
of  the  recapture  of  the  ship  and  the  escape  of  the  boat’s 
crew  on  shore,  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  were 
not  already  numbered  with  the  dead.  They  were  given  a 
breakfast  of  boiled  rice  prepared,  being  the  first  food  that 
they  had  tasted  for  seventy-two  hours.  Having  refreshed 
themselves,  they  were  conveyed  by  Po  Adam  and  his  men 
on  board  the  Jamei  Monroe^  in  the  pitiful  condition  before 
stated. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  another  canoe,  with  a 
white  flag  displayed,  approached  the  fleet  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Qualah  Battoo,  containing  three  or  four  China¬ 
men,  who  informed  us  that  three  or  four  of  our  men,  two 
of  whom  were  wounded,  one  very  severely,  were  at  their 
houses  on  shore,  where  their  wounds  had  been  dressed, 
and  that  they  had  been  otherwise  cared  for,  and  that  we 
could  ransom  them  of  the  Rajahs  for  $10  each.  To  this  I 
readily  agreed,  and  they  were  soon  brought  off  to  the 
ship  in  a  sampan.  They  were  Charles  Converse  and 
Gregory  Pedechio,  seamen,  Lorenzo-  Mizell,  cook,  and 
William  Francis,  steward.  Converse  was  laid  out  at  full 
length  upon  a  board,  as  if  dead,  evidently  very  badly 
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wounded.  Tlie  story  of  the  poor  fellow  was  a  sad  one. 
He,  with  John  Davis,  the  two  tallest  men  in  the  ship, 
were  on  the  stage  over  the  side  when  the  ship  was  at¬ 
tacked.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  gain  the  ship’s  decks, 
but  were  defeated  in  the  design  by  the  pirates,  who  stood 
guard  over  the  gangway  and  made  repeated  thrusts  at 
them.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to  pass  over  the 
pepper  boat  and  thus  gain  the  water,  in  doing  which  they 
were  both  severely  wounded.  Having  reached  the  water. 
Converse  swam  round  to  the  ship’s  bows  and  grasped  the 
chain,  to  which  he  clung  as  well  as  he  was  able,  being 
badly  crippled  in  one  of  his  hands,  with  other  severe 
wounds  in  various  parts  of  his  body.  When  it  became 
dark  he  crawled  up  over  the  bows  as  well  as  his  exhausted 
strength  from  loss  of  blood  would  permit,  and  crept  to 
the  foot  of  the  forecastle  stairs,  where  he  supposed  he 
must  have  fainted,  and  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  moving  himself  one  inch  further.  The 
Malays  believing  him  dead,  took  no  heed  of  him,  but 
travelled  up  and  down  over  his  body  the  whole  night. 
Upon  attempting  to  pass  over  the  boat,  after  being  foiled 
in  his  endeavors  to  reach  the  ship’s  decks,  a  native  made 
a  pass  at  his  head  with  his  parrung,  a  weapon  resembling 
most  a  butcher’s  cleaver,  which  he  warded  off  by  throwing 
up  his  naked  arm,  and  the  force  of  the  blow  fell  upon  the 
other  part  of  his  hand,  severing  all  the  bones  and  sinews 
belonging  to  three  of  his  fingers  and  leaving  untouched 
the  forefinger  and  thumb.  Besides  this,  he  received  a 
creese  wound  in  the  back,  which  must  have  penetrated  to 
the  stomach,  from  which  he  bled  at  his  mouth  the  most  of 
the  night.  He  was  likewise  very  badly  wounded  in  the 
ham  just  below  the  groin,  which  came  so  nearly  through 
the  leg  as  to  discolor  the  flesh  upon  the  inside. 

“Wonderfid,  however,  to  relate,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  proper  medical  advice,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
unskillful  treatment  of  three  or  four  shipmasters,  the 
thermometer  ranging  all  the  time  from  85  to  90  degrees, 
this  man  recovered  from  his  wounds.  In  his  crippled 
hand  he  carried  the  marks  of  Malay  perfidy  to  his  watery 
grave,  having  been  drow'ned  at  sea  from  off  the  brig  Fair 
American,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  which  was,  no  doubt. 
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occasioned  by  this  wound,  which  unfitted  him  from  hold¬ 
ing  on  properly  while  aloft.  The  fate  of  his  companion, 
Davis,  was  a  tragical  one.  He  could  not  swim,  and  after 
reaching  the  water,  was  seen  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  the 
boat’s  tackle  fall  at  the  stern,  to  which  he  clung  until  the 
Malays  dropped  the  pepper  boat  astern,  when  he  was  ob¬ 
served  apparently  imploring  mercy  at  their  hands,  which 
the  wretches  did  not  heed,  but  butchered  him  upon  the 
spot.  Gregory  was  the  man  seen  aloft  when  we  had 
cleared  the  river,  cutting  strange  antics  which  we  did  not 
at  the  time  comprehend.  By  his  account,  when  he  reached 
the  foretop-gallant  yard,  the  pirates  commenced  firing  the 
ship’s  muskets  at  him,  which  he  dodged  by  getting  over 
the  front  side  of  the  yard  and  sail  and  down  upon  the 
collar  of  the  stay,  and  then  reversing  the  movement.  John 
Masury  related  that  after  being  wounded  in  the  side,  he 
crept  over  the  bows  of  tbe  ship  and  down  upon  an  anchor, 
where  he  was  some  time  employed  dodging  the  thrusts  of 
a  boarding  pike  in  tbe  hands  of  a  Malay,  until  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  from  the  shore,  when  every  one  fear¬ 
ing  lest  he  should  not  get  his  full  share  of  plunder,  ceased 
further  to  molest  the  wounded. 

“The  ship,  the  first  night  after  her  capture,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  these  men,  was  a  perfect  pandemoni¬ 
um  and  a  babel  of  the  most  discordant  sounds.  The  cease¬ 
less  moaning  of  the  surf  upon  the  adjacent  shore,  the 
heavy  peals  of  thunder  and  sharp  flashes  of  lightning 
overhead,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  wild  discords  through 
the  rigging,  like  the  wailings  of  woe  from  their  murdered 
shipmates,  was  intermingled  with  the  squealing  of  pigs, 
the  screeching  of  fowls,  the  crowing  of  roosters,  the  un¬ 
intelligible  jargon  of  the  natives,  jangling  and  vocifer¬ 
ating,  with  horrible  laughter,  shouts  and  yells,  in  every 
part  of  the  ship.  In  the  boats  alongside  they  carried  off 
the  plunder,  their  black  figures  unexpectedly  darting  forth 
from  every  unseen  quarter,  as  if  rising  up  and  again  dis¬ 
appearing  through  the  decks  and  gambolling  about  in  the 
dark,  so  like  a  saturnalia  of  demons,  that  it  was  easy  to 
fancy  the  fumes  of  sulphur  were  actually  invading  their 
olfactories,  and  the  whole  scene  more  fully  realized  their 
ideas  of  the  infernal  regions  than  anything  with  which 
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their  imaginations  could  compare  it.  It  is  the  general 
impression  that  Malays,  being  Musselmen,  have  a  holy 
horror  of  swine  as  unclean  animals,  the  very  touch  of 
which  imposes  many  ablutions  and  the  abstaining  from 
food  for  several  days  together.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  my  men,  however,  it  was  jierfectly  marvellous 
how  they  handled,  that  night,  those  on  board  our  ship, 
going  into  their  pens,  seizing,  struggling  and  actually 
embracing  them,  until  they  succeeded  in  throwing  every 
pig  overboard.  The  morning  succeeding  her  capture  sev¬ 
eral  Chinamen  came  off  and  performed  the  part  of  Good 
Samaritans  in  taking  the  wounded  men  on  shore  to  their 
houses,  and  dressing  their  wounds  with  some  simple  rem¬ 
edies,  which  at  least  kept  down  inflammation.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  barricade  their  dwel¬ 
lings  to  guard  them  against  the  insulting  annoyances  of 
the  natives. 

“Qualah  Battoo  bazaar  that  day  presented  a  ludicrous 
spectacle.  Almost  every  Malay  was  decked  out  in  a 
white,  blue,  red,  checked  or  striped  shirt,  or  some  other 
European  article  of  dress  or  manufacture,  stolen  from  the 
ship,  not  even  excepting  the  woolen  tablecloth  belonging 
to  the  cabin,  which  was  seen  displayed  over  the  shoulders 
of  a  native.  All  seemed  quite  proud  of  their  appearance, 
and  strutted  about  with  a  solemn  gravity  and  oriental 
self-complacency  that  was  perfectly  funny.  Their  novel 
and  grotesque  appearance  could  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  a  tribe  of  monkeys  had  made  a  descent  upon 
some  unfortunate  clothing  establishment,  and  each  to 
have  seized  and  carried  off  whatever  article  of  dress  was 
most  suited  to  his  fancy.  According  to  Gregory,  who, 
not  being  wounded,  remained  on  board,  the  ship  was  all 
day  tilled  with  Malays  searching  into  every  possible  nook 
and  cranny  whei’e  they  thought  money  might  be  secreted, 
and  carrying  off  the  veriest  trifles  which  could  be  of  no 
use  to  them.  In  the  afternoon,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  from  Muckie,  they  were  determined  on  running  the 
Friend$hip  ashore,  lest  she  should  be  retaken,  and  with 
that  view  commenced  weighing  anchor,  and  everything 
for  some  time  gave  assurances  of  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.  The  ship  was  already  drifting  towards  the 
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beach,  when  the  anchor  came  in  sight,  and  they  let  go 
the  chain,  ceased  heaving  at  the  windlass,  and  made  a 
rush  forward  to  see  it.  At  this  moment  the  weight  of  the 
anchor  caused  the  chain  to  commence  running  out  with 
great  velocity,  and  when  some  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms 
had  thus  disappeared,  it  jum|^d,  and  caught  a  siding  turn 
around  the  windlass,  which  brought  it  to  a  stand.  Poor 
Gregory  was  now  brought  forward  to  clear  it.  He  per¬ 
sisted  it  was  past  his  skill,  which,  of  couise,  they  did  not 
believe,  and  tied  him  in  the  rigging  and  made  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  ripping  him  open,  flourishing  their  knives  in 
fearful  proximity  about  his  person,  in  their  great  exasper¬ 
ation.  They  next  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
chain  with  the  cook’s  axe.  Thus  matters  stood  when  the 
land  wind,  with  heavy  rain,  set  in,  and  the  natives  sought 
shelter  in  the  cabin,  leaving  the  ship  to  her  fate.  She 
drifted  to  the  westward  into  shoal  water,  where  the 
anchor  again  took  hold  and  brought  her  up  in  the  place 
where  we  discovered  her  the  next  morning,  and  where  we 
boarded  her  and  took  possession  of  her.  Gregory  was 
then  taken  on  shore  and  conhned  in  the  fort,  which  was 
silenced  by  the  G-ov.  Endicott. 

“The  ship  was  now  once  more  in  our  possession,  with 
what  remained  of  her  cargo  and  crew.  She  was  rifled  of 
almost  every  movable  article  on  board,  scarcely  anything 
but  her  pepper  remaining.  Of  our  outward  cargo,  every 
dollar  of  specie  and  every  pound  of  opium  had  of  course 
become  a  prey  to  them.  All  her  spare  sails  and  rigging 
were  gone,  and  not  a  needle,  ball  of  twine,  palm,  marling 
spike,  or  piece  of  rope  was  left.  All  our  charts,  chro¬ 
nometers  and  other  nautical  instruments,  and  all  our 
clothing  and  bedding  were  also  gone,  as  well  as  our  cabin 
furniture  and  small  stores  of  every  description.  Our 
ship’s  provisions,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  most  of  our 
bread,  had,  however,  been  spared.  Of  our  armament, 
nothing  but  the  large  guns  remained.  Every  pistol,  mus¬ 
ket,  cutlass  and  boarding  pike,  with  our  entire  stock  of 
powder,  had  been  taken.  With  assistance  from  other 
vessels,  we  immediately  began  making  preparations  to 
leave  port  with  all  possible  dispatch,  but  owing  to  much 
rainy  weather,  we  did  not  accomplish  it  for  three  days 
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after  recapturing  the  ship,  when  we  finally  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  place  in  company  with  the  fleet  bound  for 
South  Tallapow,  where  we  arrived  February  14.  When 
we  landed  at  the  place  with  other  masters  and  super-car¬ 
goes,  we  were  followed  through  the  streets  of  the  bazaar 
by  natives  in  great  crowds,  exulting  and  hooting,  with 
exclamations  similar  to  these :  ‘Who  great  man  now, 
Malay  or  American  ?’  ‘How  many  man  American  dead?’ 
‘How  many  man  Malay  dead  ?’ 

“We  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  prepare  our  ship 
for  sea.  Our  voyage  had  been  broken  up,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  feeling  of  presumptuous  exultation  and  proud  defi¬ 
ance  exhibited  by  the  natives  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
avenger  was  at  hand. 

“As  before  stated,  the  United  States  government  took 
immediate  action  regarding  the  tragedy.  The  frigate 
Potomac,  Commodore  John  Downes,  had  been  fitting  out 
to  go  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  relieve 
another  war  vessel  there.  Her  destination  was  changed 
to  Sumatra,  and  she  proceeded  to  that  island.  Being  in 
doubt  about  some  of  his  instructions,  the  commodore 
asked  for  something  more  explicit  from  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  The  reply  was  brief,  but  remarkably  to  the 
point:  ‘  Give  the  rascals  a  good  thrashing.’  The  Poto¬ 
mac  sailed  from  New  York  August  15,  1831,  and  her  as¬ 
sistant  sailing  master  was  John  Barry,  the  second  mate 
of  the  Friendship.  She  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
off  Qualah  Battoo,  and  anchored  in  the  outer  roads,  in 
February,  1832.  Mr.  Reynolds  tells  the  story  of  the 
chastisement  of  the  natives,  in  ‘The  Voyage  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  Around  the  World,’  to  the  extent  of  several  pages, 
and  illustrates  it  with  copies  of  pictures  made  on  the  spot. 

“The  Potomac  was  disguised  as  a  merchantman  when 
she  anchored.  Every  boat  which  visited  her  from  the 
shore  was  detained  that  her  character  might  not  be  known 
to  the  natives.  Several  amusing  anecdotes  were  told  of 
the  fear  and  terror  exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the 
natives  when  they  so  unexpectedly  found  themselves  im¬ 
prisoned  within  the  wooden  walls  of  the  Potomac,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  a  formidable  armament,  which  bespoke 
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the  errand  that  had  attracted  her  to  their  shores.  They 
prostrated  themselves  at  full  length  upon  her  decks, 
trembling  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  appearing  to 
think  that  nothing  but  certain  death  awaited  them.  A 
reconnoitering  party  was  first  sent  on  shore,  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  But  when  they  approached, 
the  natives  came  down  to  the  beach  in  such  tiumbers  that 
it  excited  their  suspicions  that  the  frigate’s  character  and 
errand  had  somehow  preceded  her,  and  it  was  considered 
prudent  not  to  land.  Having,  therefore,  examined  the 
situation  of  the  forts  and  the  means  of  defence,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Potomac.  The  same  night  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  former 
second  officer  of  the  Friendship,  who  was  assistant  sailing 
master  of  the  frigate,  landed  to  the  westward  of  the  place, 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  forts  and  the  town, 
but  by  some  unaccountable  delay,  the  morning  was  just 
breaking  when  the  detachment  had  effected  a  landing, 
and  as  they  were  marching  along  the  beach  towards  the 
nearest  fort,  a  Malay  came  out  of  it,  by  whom  they  were 
discovered  and  an  alarm  given. 

“They  pushed  on,  however,  and  captured  the  forts  by 
storm,  after  some  hard  fighting,  and  set  fire  to  the  town, 
which  was  burned  to  ashes.  The  natives,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  women,  fought  with  great  desperation,  many 
of  whom  would  not  yield  until  shot  down  or  sabred  on 
the  spot.  The  next  day  the  frigate  was  dropped  in  within 
gunshot  and  bombarded  the  place,  to  impress  them  with 
the  power  and  ability  of  the  United  States  to  avenge  any 
act  of  piracy  or  other  indignity  offered  by  them  to  our 
flag.  When  I  visited  the  coast  again,  some  five  months 
after  this  event,  I  found  the  deportment  of  the  natives 
materially  changed.  There  was  no  longer  exhibited  arro¬ 
gance  or  proud  defiance.  All  appeared  impressed  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  a  nation  that  could  send  such 
tremendous  engines  of  war  as  the  Potomac  frigate  upon 
their  shores  to  avenge  any  wrongs  committed  upon  its 
vessels,  and  that  it  would  be  better  policy  for  them  to 
attend  to  their  pepper  plantations  and  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace  than  to  subject  themselves  to  such  severe  retri- 
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bution  as  had  followed  this  act  of  piracy  upon  the  Friend- 
$hip.” 

As  before  stated  by  Captain  Endicott,  the  capture  of 
the  ship  and  the  killing  of  her  crew  were  due  entirely  to 
the  overconfidence  of  the  first  officer,  Mr.  Knight,  who 
permitted  the  natives  to  come  on  board,  in  direct  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  captain’s  orders.  In  concluding  his  lecture, 
Captain  Endicott  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  devotion  and 
heroism  of  Po  Adam,  who  suffered  all  kinds  of  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  They  circulated  stories  that 
he  connived  with  them  in  the  piracy  and  so  deceived  sev¬ 
eral  American  shipmasters  before  the  actual  truth  became 
known.  They  rifled  his  fort  of  everything  valuable,  and 
even  took  the  armlets  and  anklets  off  the  person  of  his 
wife. 

The  ship  was  refitted  for  sea,  sailed  from  Pulo  Kio, 
March  4,  and  arrived  home  at  Salem,  July  16,  1831.  A 
few  days  before  she  reached  this  port  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  was  reported  by  an  arrival  at  Boston,  for  there 
were  no  telegrams  in  those  days.  “The  most  intense  ex¬ 
citement,”  said  Captain  Endicott,  “was  caused  by  our 
arrival  at  Salem.  It  being  nearly  calm  as  we  approached 
the  harbor,  we  were  boarded  several  miles  outside  by 
crowds  of  people,  all  anxious  to  learn  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  our  misfortune.  The  curiosity  of  some  of 
our  visitors  was  so  great  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  knew  the  exact  spot  where  every  man  stood 
who  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Even  the  casing  of 
the  cabin,  so  much  cut  up  in  the  search  for  money  or 
other  valuables,  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.” 

This  voyage  ended  the  career  of  the  Friendthip  as  a 
Sumatra  trader,  and,  according  to  the  impost  book  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  she  brought  home  303,579  pounds 
of  pepper  to  William  Silsbee  and  2499  pounds  to  William 
A.  Rea,  and  she  paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  #24,486.24. 
That  would  be  about  half  a  cargo  for  her.  The  ship  was 
built  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1815,  and  the  following  is  her 
record  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  :  Registered  January 
6,1816.  Jerathmeel  Peirce  and  Aaron  Waitt,  owners; 
Philip  P.  Pinel,  master.  Registered  January  11,  1819. 
George  Nichols,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Jerathmeel  Peirce,  Ben- 
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jaiuin  Peirce,  Henry  Peirce  and  Charles  Saunders,  owners ; 
Richard  Meek,  master.  Registered  August  22,  1827. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  William  Silsbee, 
Zachariah  F.  Silsbee  and  Robert  Stone,  owners  ;  John 
H.  Davis,  master.  Sold  in  September,  1831,  to  Fair- 
haven  owners. 

Captain  Charles  Moses  Endicott,  son  of  Moses  and  Anna 
{^Towne)  Endicott,  was  born  in  Danvers,  December  6, 
1793,  and  he  died  in  Northampton,  December  14,  1863. 
He  was  educated  principally  at  Andover  Academy  and  at 
Mr.  Tappan’s  school  in  Salem.  At  the  age  of  15  he  en¬ 
tered  the  counting  room  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Endicott,  in 
Salem,  afterwards  the  counting  room  of  William  Ropes  of 
Boston,  where  he  continued  as  principal  clerk  and  book¬ 
keeper  until  1812.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went 
to  Sumatra  as  supercargo,  and  from  that  time  until  1834 
he  was  principally  engaged  in  the  pepper  trade  at  Sumatra 
as  captain  and  supercargo.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  was 
chosen  cashier  of  the  Salem  Bank,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  President  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society 
from  January,  1839,  to  November,  1856,  and  was  honored 
with  other  important  places  of  trust  in  Salem. 

He  married,  June  8,  1818,  Samh  Rolland  Blythe,  whc 
died  in  Salem  in  1859.  They  had  two  children,  Charles 
Edward  and  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  Captain  Endicott’s  tastes 
were  literary,  with  strong  proclivities  of  an  antiquarian 
cast.  He  was  also  a  good  mathematician  and  navigator. 
His  chart  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Analaboo 
to  Sinkel,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  coast;  it  has  been  highly  appreciated  and  much  used 
by  navigators  ;  has  passed  through  several  editions,  the 
fii-st  in  1833,  the  last  in  1847.  His  works  were  principally 
of  a  genealogical  or  historical  character,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Proceedings  and  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  and  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register.  The  foregoing  is  from  volume  6,  page  128,  of 
the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Captain  John  Barry,  the  gal¬ 
lant  second  mate  of  the  ship.  He  rendered  heroic  service 
as  assistant  master  of  the  United  States  frigate  Potomac, 


The  Battle  of  Qualah  Battoo. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  lbe«hip  Friendship,  of  Salem,  while  at  Qualab  Battoo,  on  the  island  of  Su 
matra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  taken  by  the  natives  and  all  bands  murdered.  When  the  intelli* 
gence  was  received  by  the  American  Government,  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  Capt.  John 
Downes,  was  immediately  ordered  to  that  place  to  chastise  tlwm  ;  which  was  eflec- 
lually  accomplished  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  l-'bbruary,  1832,-~convioc> 
log  them  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Uncle  Sam  are  not  tp  be  tram* 
pled  upon,  nor  the  lives  of  American  tars  sacrificed  with  impunity. 


Tat  sun  was  retiriag  behind  ibe  high  mounuios, 

Tbe  fiaos  of  our  eneto.  full  in  our  view; 

Tbc  ftigtie  PcroMM^oaii  Downs*  our  commander— 

Rode  proudly  M  anclior  off  Qualab  Banco. 

The  land  breete  Ur>w  mild,  the  night  was  serene, 

Oui  Oonit— -was  the  word,  nod  our  tarkles  were  man’d  ^ 

$ix  mileewas  the  ilisunce  (hat  now  la^  betweeo. 

Our  fine  lolty  ship  and  the  enemy  's  land. 

Our  bonts  were  soon  launch'd  on  the  breast  of  tbe  hillows, 

And  moored  till  Uio  word  of  conwAsml  should  be  given  J 

On  deck  wc  reposed  with  our  |words  tor  our  pillows, 
itnd  cowmiiied  our  cause  with  its  justice  to  Heaven. 

At  tbe  dead  hour  of  night  when  all  nature  was  silent, 

Tbe  boatswain's  ^ril)  pipe  call’d  each  man  to  bis  post ; 

Our  bearu  arm'd  with  justice  and  minds  fully  bent. 

To  attack  and  douoy  that  piratical  boat. 

Who  boarded  the  Fne»dikip  and  murdered  her  crew, 

Just  twelve  loootlu  before  tbe  memorable  day 

When  Shubrick*  led  forth  tbc-  Potomacs  so  true, 

To  figbt  and  to  vanquisb  tbe  bosiiie  Malay. 

Our  boats  were  aU  ready  and  we  were  prepared 
To  fight  or  to  Jin,  for  our  cause  ii  waa  just ; 

Our  itiuAets  were  loaded,  our  bosoms  were  bated. 

To  ibe  airile  or  tbe  storots,  for  in  God  was  our  trust. 

When  thus  spake  our  brave  and  respected  coounander, 

**  1  charge  you  by  all  that  it  sacr^  below, 

From  the  true  paths  of  honor  or  virtue  ne'er  wander, 

If  mcr^  's  requested,  then  mercy  bestow. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  tbe  aons  of  Columbia, 

Sheath  their  swords  in  the  breast  of  female  or  child  ; 

And  may  virtue  and  liooor  attend  you  this  day— 

Be  ye  death  to  the  arm'd,  to  the  bclpleaa  Iw  mild.'* 

Now  sOeoce  and  darkness  prevailed  all  around, 

We  left  tbe  Potomac  and  steered  for  tbe  shure ; 

Save  tbe  noise  of  tbv  sea  beach  we  heard  not  a  soimd. 

Our  row^locks  were  matted— ^od  muffled  each  onr. 

*  be  wild  turf  ran  high  as  our  (mats  near'd  the  scraodt 
And  the  grey  streaks  of  morning  began  lo  appear  y 

But  by  prudence  and  caution  we  safely  did  lai^, 

Though  tbe  waters  were  wild  and  tbe*coemy  near. 

To  their  force,  to  their  arms,  tn  their  strength  we  were  aireiigers, 
But  bravely  advanced  to  ibe  foru  of  our  foe ; 

We  iboughi  of  no  trouble,  we  thougbt  of  no  dinger, 
Detennined,  uulcia  we  in  death  were  laid  low— 


To  revenge  Um  ud  wrongs  which  our  friends  and  our  oation. 
So  oft  have  sustained  liooi  these  demons  of  bell; 

Our  work  we  commeoced,  and  the  bright  cwffagraiioa 
Left  but  lew  oi  our  foes  tbe  tad  story  to  tell. 

Their  foru  they  were  strong,  and  like  hemes  they  fought, 
For  mercy  or  quaiters  they  oever  Iwd  slmwn  ; 

And  ibc  blood  of  tlieir  siciuns  forever  they  sought, 

But  the  Cod  of  tbe  Cbriatians  they  never  bad  known. 

All  arouod  us  in  smbusb  these  savages  lay— 

And  tbe  bullets  like  hail'Siooes  were  scattered  abroad ; 

But  Mill  on  their  forts  we  continued  to  play, 

Tu  conquer  our  object— Posemac 's  the  word. 

Exposed  to  their  fires,  tlie  Pntnmacs  undaunted 
Benejth  their  rude  ramparts  stood  firmly  sod  brave, 

Re^olved  that  the  stripe*  and  the  stars  of  Columbia 
F.re  long  on  their  raioparu  in  uriumptt  should  wave. 

Their  firing  soon  ceas'd,  and  our  brave  pioneers 
Then  opened  a  path  and  entered  tbeir  gates ; 

We  paused  but  a  moment— gave  three  beany  cbeera  ■ 

Then  hoisted  the  flag  that  is  worn  by  the  States. 

Tbe  white  dasliing  aurf  row  began  to  increase, 

A'^d  warned  us  the  hour  of  depanure  was  near; 

*Our  wounded  and  slain  we  coHw  ied  in  peace, 

Aod  tormed  with  our  pikes  and  our  muskeu  a  bier, 

To  convey  them  all  wehering  and  pale  from  the  shore. 

To  our  ship  that  majektically  rmfo  on  the  wave ; 

To  comfen  the  wounded— the  dead  u>  deplore, 

And  commit  their  remains  to  a  watery  grave. 

The  Potomac  *s  victorious  ■  ■once  more  underweigh, 

Floau  proudly  aiong  o'er  the  smooth  eauern  waters ; 

Columbis !  Columbia !  the  deeds  of  tint  day 

’  Shall  be  told  by  tby  sons  and  be  aung  by  tliy  daughter!. 

Our  officers  valiant  in  battle  or  war, 

la  the  calm  time  of  pcacribey  are  generous  nod  kind ; 

Our  crew  for  tbe  brave  and  Americaa  Star, 

Am  all  in  one  voice,  in  ooe  body  combt^. 

tIsT  success  then  atteod  ua  wherever  we  .roem. 

And  aoihieg  our  cause  or  our  progress  impede ; 

May  the  I'oiomac  whb  glrcy  and  bnnor  come  horoe. 

And  her  name  oe'er  m  aiaio’d  with  an  unworthy  deed. 


fheWd  St  tka  rrfwu  gt 

WUUame,  T^,  Tucker,  and  others  of  tbe  crew  nf  the  Potomac 
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in  directing  the  attack  on  the  Malays.  He  afterwards 
sailed  as  master  of  the  ship  New  Jersey  of  Salem,  owned 
by  Captain  Joseph  Peabody,  and  of  vessels  owned  by 
Curtis  and  Peabody.  Captain  Barry  was  born  in  Salem, 
and  he  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  January  12,  1876,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Captain  Endicott  of  the  Friendship^  on  his  return  to 
Salem,  gratefully  acknowledged  the  assistance  on  the  coast 
of  Captain  Jeremiah  Porter  of  Beverly,  the  master,  and 
Edward  H.  Neilson,  supercargo,  of  the  ship  James  Monroe 
of  New  York;  Captain  Horace  H.  Jenks,  of  brig  Qov. 
Endicott  of  Salem  ;  Captain  Michael  Powers  of  Marble¬ 
head,  of  brig  Palmer  of  Boston  ;  Captain  John  G.  Butman 
of  Beverly,  of  brig  Mexican  of  Salem;  Captain  James  D. 
Gillis,  of  ship  Delphos  of  Salem ;  and  Captain  Charles 
Prescott  of  Newburyport,  of  brig  Colon  of  Boston.  A 
memorial,  signed  by  these  shipmasters,  led  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  frigate  Potomac,  which  was  on  her  way  to 
Sumati*a  six  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Friendship  in 
Salem.  N.  K.  G.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  brother  of 
General  Henry  K.  Oliver  of  Salem,  and  formerly  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  teacher  in  Boston,  thinking  to  benefit  his 
health,  went  out  on  the  frigate  as  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
modore,  but  died  during  the  cruise,  aged  forty-two  years. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  fireproof  addition  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  among  its  other  valuable  collections,  a 
broadside,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
punishment  of  the  Malays  by  Commodore  Downes,  as  it 
relates  the  incidents  of  that  battle.  At  the  top  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  ship  under  topsails,  and  beneath  is  printed  the 
following : 


Battle  of  Qualah  Battoo. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ship  Friendship  of 
Salem,  while  at  Qualah  Battoo  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  taken  by  the  natives  and  all 
hands  (five)  murdered.  When  the  intelligence  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  American  government,  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Potomac,  Captain  John  Downes,  was  immediately  ordered 
to  that  place  to  chastise  them,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
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complished  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  February,  1832, 
convincing  them  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Uncle  Sam 
are  not  to  be  trampled  upon,  nor  the  lives  of  American 
tars  sacrificed  with  impunity. 

The  sun  was  retiring  behind  the  high  mountains, 

The  forts  of  our  enemy  full  in  our  view; 

The  frigate  Potomac — John  Downes  our  commander — 

Rode  proudly  at  anchor  off  Qualah  Battoo. 

The  land  breeze  blew  mild,  the  night  was  serene. 

Out  boats — was  the  word,  and  our  tackles  were  manned ; 

Six  miles  was  the  distance  that  now  lay  between 
Our  fine  lofty  ship  and  the  enemy's  land. 

Our  boats  were  launched  on  the  breast  of  the  billows. 

And  moored  until  the  word  of  command  should  be  given; 

On  deck  we  reposed  with  our  swords  for  our  pillows. 

And  committed  our  cause  with  its  justice  to  heaven. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  all  nature  was  silent, 

The  boatswain's  shrill  pipe  called  each  man  to  his  post; 

Our  hearts  armed  with  justice  and  minds  fully  bent. 

To  attack  and  destroy  that  piratical  host. 

Who  boarded  the  Friendship  and  murdered  her  crew. 

J  ust  twelve  months  before  the  memorable  day 

When  Shubrick  led  forth  the  Potomaca  so  true, 

To  fight  and  to  vanquish  the  hostile  Malay. 

Our  boats  were  all  ready  and  we  were  prepared 
To  fight  or  to  die;  for  our  cause  it  was  just; 

Our  muskets  were  loaded,  our  bosoms  were  bared. 

To  the  strife  or  the  storms,  for  in  God  was  our  trust. 

When  thus  spake  our  brave  and  respected  commander, 

“I  charge  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  below, 

From  the  true  paths  of  honor  or  virtue  ne'er  wander. 

If  mercy's  requested,  then  mercy  bestow. 

* ‘Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  sons  of  Columbia 
Sheath  their  swords  in  the  breast  of  female  or  child; 

And  may  virtue  and  honor  attend  you  this  day — 

Be  ye  death  to  the  armed,  to  the  helpless  be  mild.” 
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To  revenge  the  sad  wrongs  which  our  friends  and  our  nation 
So  oft  have  sustained  from  these  demons  of  hell; 

Our  work  we  commenced,  and  the  bright  conflagration 
Left  but  few  of  our  foes  the  sad  story  to  tell. 

The  forts  they  were  strong,  and  the  heroes  they  fought, 

For  mercy  or  quarters  they  never  had  shown; 

And  the  blood  of  their  victims  forever  they  sought. 

But  the  God  of  the  Christians  they  never  had  known. 

All  around  in  ambush  these  savages  lay — 

And  the  bullets,  like  hailstones,  were  scattered  abroad; 

But  still  on  their  forts  we  continued  to  play. 

To  conquer  our  object — Potomac's  the  word. 

Exposed  to  their  fires,  the  Potomacs  undaunted. 

Beneath  their  rude  ramparts  stood  firmly  and  brave. 

Resolved  that  the  Stripes  and  Stars  of  Columbia 
Ere  long  on  their  ramparts  in  triumph  should  wave. 

Their  firing  soon  ceased,  and  brave  pioneers 
Then  opened  a  path  and  entered  their  gates; 

We  paused  but  a  moment — gave  three  hearty  cheers — 

Then  hoisted  the  flag  that  is  sworn  by  the  States. 

The  white  dashing  surf  now  began  to  increase. 

And  warned  as  the  hour  of  departure  was  near; 

Our  wounded  and  slain  we  collected  in  peace. 

And  formed  with  our  pikes  and  our  muskets  a  bier. 

To  convey  them  all  weltering  and  pale  from  the  shore 
To  our  ship  that  majestically  rose  on  the  wave; 

To  comfort  the  wounded — the  dead  to  deplore. 

And  commit  their  remains  to  a  watery  grave. 

The  Potomac's  victorious— once  more  nnderweigh, 

Floats  proudly  along  on  the  smooth  eastern  waters; 

Columbia  I  Columbia  I  the  deeds  of  that  day 
Shall  be  told  by  thy  sons  and  sung  by  thy  daughters. 

Printed  at  the  request  of  Williams,  York,  Tucker  and  others  of  the 
crew  of  the  Potomac,  by  John  Leach,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me. 

[Note — Just  why  such  a  broadside  should  have  been  published 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  men  of  the  Potomac  is  not 
clear.] 
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The  battle  of  Qualah  Battoo  and  the  action  of  Com¬ 
modore  Downes  while  on  the  coast,  is  well  told  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  the  following  abstract  is  taken  from  his 
story  : 

“In  order  that  the  Malays  might  not  comprehend  the 
real  designs  and  character  of  the  Potomac,  the  stump  top¬ 
gallant  masts  were  got  up,  the  main  deck  guns  run  in 
and  ranged  fore  and  aft,  the  half-ports  shut  in,  and  the 
white  streak  so  altered  as  to  show  only  ten  ports  on  a  side. 
The  frigate  was  thus  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
merchant  ship  of  great  burden  and  capacity,  like  many  of 
the  East  India  traders.  When  all  was  prepared,  the 
Commodore,  on  the  fifth  of  February  (1832),  stood  in, 
and  came  to  anchor  about  five  miles  from  the  land.  From 
a  manuscript  chart,  which  had  previously  been  taken  by 
Captain  Endicott,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  could  be 
formed  of  the  local  situations  of  the  forts.  The  Commo¬ 
dore,  however,  deemed  it  important  that  still  more  accu¬ 
rate  information  should  be  procured,  if  practicable,  of 
their  true  positions ;  at  least,  that  those  intended  to  lead 
the  several  divisions  should,  previous  to  their  landing  with 
the  forces  which  were  intended  for  the  settlement  of  ac¬ 
counts  with  these  people,  be  fully  aware  of  what  they 
had  to  encounter  in  effecting  this  object. 

“Voluntary  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Malays,  for  the 
piratical  act  of  which  we  complained,  was  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.'  It  was  the  act 
of  a  whole  community,  with  at  least  the  connivance  of 
their  rulers,  the  rajahs.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  that 
promised  success  in  compelling  them  to  do  us  justice, 
was  that  of  securing  the  persons  of  some  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  rajahs  and  retaining  them  as  hostages  until  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  atrocious  act  of  piracy  were  brought 
to  condign  punishment  and  ample  restitution  of  property 
made  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  Friendship  and  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  officers  and  crew.  When  similar  acts  of  aggression 
are  perpetrated  by  the  primitive  proprietors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soil — when  a  robbery  or  murder  has  been  committed 
by  one  or  more  individuals  of  a  tribe  on  our  western 
frontier — the  nearest  local  authority  immediately  makes  a 
demand  that  the  culprits  be  forthwith  given  up  to  abide 
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the  penalties  of  our  own  laws  ;  and,  if  refused,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  quickly  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the  military 
power ;  and  chiefs,  like  Black  Hawk,  have  been  retained 
in  custody  as  hostages  for  the  future  good  behavior  of 
their  tribes.  Ought  the  bloodthirsty  inhabitants  of  Su¬ 
matra  be  treated  with  any  more  lenity  than  the  much- 
wronged  and  oppressed  a^riginies  of  our  own  country  ? 
Let  justice  and  humanity  answer  the  question. 

“In  order,  then,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  rajahs 
without  bloodshed,  it  was  desirable,  as  before  intimated, 
to  gain  more  accurate  information  than  the  Commodore 
possessed  respecting  the  exact  position  of  the  several 
fortresses  in  which  these  Oriental  princes  were  to  be  found. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  Commodore  directed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  system  of  espionage  be  adopted :  A  boat  was 
prepared  to  visit  the  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  in 
citizen’s  dress,  was  to  represent  the  captain  of  the  Potomac 
as  a  merchantman,  while  Lieutenant  Edson  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  supercargo,  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of  pep¬ 
per.  Lieutenants  Pinkham,  Hoff,  Ingersoll,  and  Acting 
Sailing  Master  Totten,  dressed  as  sailors,  rowed  the  boat, 
and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  stroll  about  the  vil¬ 
lage  ground  and  pick  up  what  information  they  could  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  defence  of  the  Malay  forts,  while 
the  mock  captain  and  supercargo  should  open  negotiations 
in  relation  to  a  cargo  of  pepper.  These  officers  having 
received  the  necessary  instructions  from  Mr.  Barry  as  to 
the  plan  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  rajahs,  the  boat 
put  off  from  the  ship.  The  Potomac  had  anchored  in 
twenty  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  the  town  bearing  north  five 
miles  distant.  The  boat  had  not  proceeded  beyond  hail 
of  the  frigate,  when  the  bottom  was  perceived  under  her, 
which  induced  Lieutenant  Shubrick  to  hail  the  ship  and 
communicate  the  fact.  A  boat  was  immediately  sent  to 
sound,  and  found  a  coral  reef  of  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  with  but  five  fathoms  of  water  upon  the  shoalest 
part. 

“In  the  meantime,  as  the  other  boat  approached  the 
beach,  the  Malays  began  to  collect  in  considerable  force. 
There  was  much  surf  on  the  shore  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
number  collected  around  the  boat,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
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were  armed,  some  with  creeses  and  knives,  and  others  with 
blunderbusses.  It  seemed  evident  that  they  had  some 
suspicion  of  the  character  and  object  of  their  visitors, 
and  appeared  so  formidable  in  numbers  and  weapons  that 
the  party  deemed  it  imprudent  to  land.  This  caution 
was  approved  by  the  Commodore,  who  had  watched  with 
great  anxiety  the  boat’s  approach  to  the  beach,  with  the 
great  number  of  Malays  who  were  seen  gathered  round 
the  spot  where  it  was  ex{)ected  she  would  land.  The 
party,  of  course,  returned  to  the  frigate. 

“From  all  that  had  thus  far  been  witnessed,  there  was 
nothing  that  seemed  to  require  the  least  alteration  in  the 
mind  of  the  Commodore  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  plans 
he  had  previously  matured ;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
seemed  to  confirm  and  strengthen  them.  The  physical 
force  of  the  Malays  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
their  fastnesses  in  the  jungle  rendered  them  exceedingly 
formidable.  Prompt  measures,  and  such  as  were  calcu¬ 
lated,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  surprise,  were  evidently  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  only  course  compatible  with  humanity  and 
sound  policy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  boats  were 
hoisted  out,  and  during  the  night  every  precaution  was 
made  for  landing. 

“The  several  divisions  were  now,  to  a  man,  impatient 
to  be  under  way.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
pervaded  the  whole  ship’s  company  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  the  sick  list  was  reduced  lower  than  it  had  previous¬ 
ly  or  has  since  been  known,  so  eager  was  ever}"  one  to  be 
ranked  among  the  combatants.  Men  who  could  not  be 
detailed  for  the  service  were  found  stowed  away  and  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  boats,  with  the  hope  of  joining  their  com¬ 
panions  on  the  shore.  The  very  uncertainty  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  or  final  result  of  the  enterprise,  seemed  to  give  it  a 
new  and  irresistible  charm  in  the  eyes  of  every  genuine 
sailor. 

“The  rules  of  the  service  not  permitting  the  Commodore 
to  leave  the  ship  in  j^erson,  the  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  to  whom  the 
Commodore  had  very  fully  imparted  his  instructions  and 
explained  his  views  in  general  for  the  whole  management 
of  the  enterprise.  Foreseeing,  however,  that  the  plan  of 
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operations  on  shore  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  separation 
of  the  several  divisions,  the  Commodore  took  occasion, 
while  the  whole  party  stood  under  arms  on  the  spardeck, 
to  explain  to  the  officers  of  their  respective  divisions,  as 
well  as  to  the  men,  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  service 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  and  for  which 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  government  to  this  distant 
part  of  the  world,  and  that,  however  few  in  numbers,  or 
humble  the  enterprise,  that  much  good  or  evil  to  the 
future  safety  of  American  interest  and  the  lives  of  their 
countrymen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  these  seas, 
might  depend  on  their  good  conduct  that  night. 

“He  then  explained  to  them  that  their  first  object  on 
landing  should  be  to  surround  the  several  forts,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  flight  of  the  rajahs,  as  the  first  and  all  im¬ 
portant  preliminary  step  towards  opening  a  successful 
parley,  and  finally,  investigation  in  relation  to  the  Friend- 
$hip,  the  outrages  committed  upon  which  vessel  had  alone 
led  to  their  present  visit  to  this  island  ;  and  that  in  no 
instance,  and  on  no  account  whatever,  were  they  to  com¬ 
mence  hostilities,  or  fire  a  gun  upon  the  Malays,  unless 
the  attack  first  came  from  them,  in  which  case  they  were 
not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  should  rush  at  once  to 
the  assault,  and  at  every  hazard  to  carry  the  forts  which 
had  thus  refused  to  hold  conference.  Should  the  conflict 
become  warm,  he  trusted  they  would  bear  in  mind  that 
humanity  to  the  vanquished  was  ever  more  honorable  to 
the  victor  than  valor;  and  above  all,  he  charged  them  to 
lessen  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  sufferings  and 
alarm  of  the  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

“He  next  reminded  them,  and  earnestly  urged  the  fact 
on  their  attention,  that  but  little  was  known  respecting 
the  localities  of  the  place  where  they  were  about  to  land, 
and  still  less  of  the  strength  of  the  forts  they  were  to 
invest,  the  number  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  or  the  resist¬ 
ance  they  might  make.  He  charged  them  not  to  forget 
that  the  honor  of  their  country,  so  far  as  committed  to 
their  keeping,  as  well  as  their  own  honor  and  safety, 
might,  and  most  probably  would,  depend  upon  their 
steadine.ss  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  supported 
each  other  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  should 
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such  become  the  unpleasant  alternative.  In  a  word,  they 
were  to  look  to  Lieutenant  Shubrick  as  their  leader,  and 
to  execute  with  implicit  obedience  his  orders  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  movements,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  officers  in 
charge  of  the  several  divisions,  while  separated  from  each 
other. 

“Orders  were  now  given  to  pass  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  take  their  places  as  arranged  in  the  several  boats. 
These  orders  were  obeyed  with  a  half-suppressed  and  will¬ 
ing  ardor  which  gave  confidence  as  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  as  well  as  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  American  seamen  when  their  country  shall 
require  their  services  on  a  more  important  theatre  and  on 
a  larger  scale.  One  of  the  sections  of  each  division  was 
armed  with  pistols  and  boarding-pikes,  the  rest  with  mus¬ 
kets.  The  boats  in  which  the  whole  embarked  were  the 
launch,  four  cutters  and  the  lifeboat. 

“The  six-pounder,  familiarly  known  to  the  officem  and 
men  by  the  cognomen  of  ‘Betsey  Baker,’  was  placed  in 
the  launch,  to  which  a  small  stage  had  been  fitted,  and 
towed  astern,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  landing 
of  the  gun  and  the  men  in  case  the  surf  should  be  found 
so  high  as  to  endanger  the  arms  and  ammunition.  Every¬ 
thing  being  now  ready,  and  the  men  at  their  oais,  the  flo¬ 
tilla  left  the  frigate,  led  by  Lieutenant  Shubrick  in  the 
whaleboat,  to  indicate  the  place  of  landing.  The  other 
boats,  with  the  largest  ahead,  followed  in  line,  all  with 
muffled  oars,  and  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

“It  was  now  about  two  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  sixth  of  February  (1832).  The  night 
was  still,  the  stars  bright,  but  no  moon.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  above  the  low,  suppressed  whisper,  as  the  boats 
glided  swiftly  towards  the  shore.  The  place  of  landing 
having  been  selected  previously  to  leaving  the  ship,  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  steering  the  boats  to  the  designated 
spot,  which  was  not  far  from  the  fort  of  the  powerful 
rajah,  Muley  Mahomet.  This  place  is  almost  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  was  selected  as  promising  the 
most  convenient  spot  for  the  men  to  land  on  and  form  in 
their  respective  divisions,  and  as  being  in  some  measure 
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protected  from  a  view  of  the  town  by  a  projecting  point 
of  land. 

“On  approaching  the  shore  two  lights  were  seen  moving 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  soon  disappeared. 
A  moment  more,  and  the  order  ‘Oars’  was  given.  The 
boats  immediately  ‘backed  in,’  when  the  launch  let  go 
her  kedge,  and  as  the  surf  was  high,  rigged  out  her  stage, 
over  which  the  division  in  her  passed  on  shore,  without 
difficulty  or  accident — scarcely  wetting  a  single  piece. 
The  six-pounder,  by  the  same  means,  was  also  landed  in 
safety.  By  this  time  the  other  boats  had  also  commenced 
disembarking  their  respective  divisions,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  all  were  safely  landed,  formed,  and  in  order  of 
march,  each  man  having  found  his  place,  according  to  the 
position  he  occupied  while  being  drilled  on  the  decks  of 
the  Potomac.  The  marines  formed  in  front,  facing  to  the 
south  ;  the  other  divisions  in  like  manner,  the  right  of 
each  being  near  the  water’s  edge,  the  left  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  and  jungle. 

“While  this  little  force  stood  thus  under  arms  on  the 
beach,  before  receiving  orders  to  advance,  what  an  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle  must  they  have  presented  to  an  American 
eye !  Who  could  behold,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
interest,  so  small  a  body  of  men,  thus  paraded  on  a  foreign 
and  hostile  shore,  armed,  and  eager  to  march  whitherso¬ 
ever  led,  in  the  stern  demand  for  justice,  on  account  of 
wrongs  suffered  by  their  unoffending  and  unprotected 
countrymen  1  Rough,  hardy  sailors,  as  most  of  them  were, 
they  presented  a  picture  that  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  those  exquisite  touches  which  constitute  the  ‘moral 
sublime.’ 

“The  morning  star  had  shone  some  time  above  the  hor¬ 
izon,  and  the  streaks  of  light  began  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  matches  were  now  lighted,  and  all  was  expec¬ 
tation  and  eagerness.  At  the  moment  some  hesitation  was 
felt  as  to  the  exact  course  to  take  ;  a  Malay,  who  had 
probably  been  placed  as  a  sentinel,  was  observed  to  run 
some  distance  ahead,  from  the  beach  towards  the  jungle, 
and  the  instant  was  seized  to  move  forward. 

“The  town  of  Qualah  Battoo  does  not  contain  less  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  nearly  five  hundred  fighting 
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men.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  bight  about  two  miles 
long ;  a  small  stream  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  divides  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  main 
part  being  on  the  northwest  side,  where  the  divisions 
landed.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into  streets,  interspersed 
with  jungle  and  cocoanut  trees,  and  contains  five  forts, 
owned  and  commanded  by  different  rajahs  or  chiefs.  The 
natives  and  their  leaders  rely  exclusively  on  their  forts 
and  their  citadels  for  defence  at  all  times,  when  engaged 
in  their  numerous  petty  wars  with  each  other,  or  when 
expecting  an  attack  from  an  enemy  without ;  and  long 
have  they  believed  that  within  these  walls  no  enemy, 
however  formidable,  could  ever  be  able  to  reach  them. 

“Through  Mr.  Barry,  an  outline  of  the  situation  of  the 
forts  bad  been  obtained,  and  the  attack  accordingly 
planned  as  follows  by  the  Commodore,  previously  to  the 
divisions  leaving  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Hoff,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  second  division,  was  to  invest  the  fort  be¬ 
longing  to  Muley  Mahomet  (or  Poloa-en-Yamet),  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge.  Lieutenants 
Edson  and  Terrett,  at  the  head  of  the  marines,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  the  investment  of  the  fort  belonging 
to  Tuko  de  Lama,  about  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
of  Mahomet’s  fort,  while  about  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
right  of  these  stood  the  fort  of  Catchey  Duraman,  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  which  Lieutenant  Pinkham 
was  ordered  with  the  first  division,  while  Lieutenant 
Ingersoll,  commanding  the  third  division,  with  ‘Betsey 
Baker’  in  the  rear,  and  in  front  the  boats,  under  Passed 
Midshipman  Godon,  should  invest  the  main  fort,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  powerful  rajah  Chedula,  situated  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  beach,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  fifth  fort  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  rest, 
and  across  the  stream  alluded  to,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
inaccessible  jungle. 

“These  forts,  and  particularly  the  citadels,  were  gener¬ 
ally  bedded  deep  in  the  jungle,  which  prevents  them 
from  sudden  surprise  and  abrupt  attacks,  and  gives  to  the 
defenders  the  means  of  holding  out  longer  and  to  better 
advantage.  As  the  small  column  proceeded  onward,  the 
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boats  kept  up  with  them  to  the  point  of  land  where  the 
town  and  the  nearest  forts  were  in  clear  view,  when  the 
party  moved  to  the  left  and  entered  the  path  cut  through 
the  jungle.  As  yet  no  movement  had  been  seen  on  the 
part  of  the  natives ;  but,  a  moment  more,  and  a  shot  from 
the  fort  of  Muley  Mahomet  announced  their  vigilance 
and  readiness  to  receive  their  morning  visitors. 

“Lieutenant  Hoff’s  division  now  filed  off  to  the  point 
of  attack,  while  the  main  body  still  moved  onward,  up  a 
little  steep,  when  Lieutenants  Pinkham  and  Edson  both 
marched  off  to  their  respective  forts,  while  the  third  di¬ 
vision  and  ‘Betsey  Baker,’  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Shubrick,  still  passed  through  the  town.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  attack  became  general,  the  Malays  in  no  instance 
allowing  time  for  parley,  but  received  each  division  with 
an  unexpectedly  spirited  fire  from  their  small  cannon, 
muskets  and  blunderbusses.  Lieutenant  Hoff,  as  the 
nearest  division,  was  the  first  engaged,  and  a  spirited  fire 
was  kept  up,  while  a  part  of  his  division  attempted  to 
break  down  a  heavy  gate  which  appeared  to  form  the  only 
or  principal  barrier  to  coming  within  close  quarters.  This 
being  forced,  a  part  of  the  division  entered,  but  still 
found  themselves  distant  from  the  citadel  within,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  barrier  of  close  jungle  which  surrounded  it. 
Here,  however,  the  men  were  partially  protected  from  the 
fire  of  the  Malays,  which  was  now  idly  directed.  At  this 
time  Lieutenant  Hoff  called  to  them  to  desist,  by  a  few 
words  he  had  learned  for  the  purpose  from  Mr.  Barry,  and 
the  attack  should  cease ;  but  they  only  answered  with 
shouts,  and,  redoubling  their  exertions,  by  hurling  javelins 
and  spears  down  upon  them.  Two  men  were  wounded. 

“This  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conference,  and  the  men 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  storming,  which  they  did  by 
throwing  up  a  [ilatform  of  brush  and  other  loose  materials 
found  lying  on  the  beach,  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort.  Having  literally  built  themselves  up  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  wall,  an  effort  was  made  to  reach  its 
summit,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Malays  hand  to  hand, 
when  several  of  the  assailing  party  were  badly  wounded, 
but  Mahomet  and  the  principal  leaders  having  fallen,  but 
feeble  resistance  was  made  by  the  rest,  and  the  fort  was 
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instantly  carried.  Lieutenants  Edson  and  Terrett,  with 
the  marines,  with  equal  success  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  fort  destined  for  their  attack.  The  Malays  met  them 
with  firmness,  but  could  not  stand  before  the  superior 
discipline  of  the  marines,  whose  ardor  seemed  fully  to 
compensate  for  their  want  of  numbers.  Lieutenant  Ter¬ 
rett,  with  a  guard,  being  left  in  charge  of  the  fort.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Edson,  with  the  remainder  of  his  men,  proceeded 
through  the  town  to  join  Lieutenant  Shubrick  and  receive 
his  further  ordeis. 

“In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barry,  who  had  been  sent  to 
point  out  the  fort  destined  to  attack  of  the  first  division, 
was  not  able  to  discover  it,  from  recent  alterations  made 
in  the  geneml  dispositions  of  the  place,  and  Lieutenant  Pink- 
ham  turned  bis  division  to  the  right  and  joined  in  the 
attack  of  the  third  division  on  ihe  fort  of  Chedulah.  The 
gateway  having  been  forced  with  great  difficulty  by  the 
pioneers,  parts  of  the  two  divisions  entered,  under  a  brisk 
fire  from  a  high  platform  situated  on  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  fort,  and  enclosed  with  lofty  palisades. 
To  this  spot  the  enemy  had  retreated,  followed  by  the 
divisions,  which  were  now  partly  screened  by  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  and  the  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  kept  up 
by  ‘Betsey  Baker,’  under  the  direction  of  Passed  Midship¬ 
man  Totten. 

“Finding  this  spot  no  longer  tenable,  the  Malays  re¬ 
treated  to  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  was  now 
being  attacked  in  front  by  the  boats.  The  outer  walls 
were  fired,  and  the  flames,  spreading  with  great  rapidity, 
soon  communicated  to  the  inner  apartments,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  an  explosion  took  place,  from  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  which  fortunately  did  no  injury  to  the  attacking 
party,  when  another  effort  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Inger- 
soll  for  the  main  fortress.  In  this  assault  William  P. 
Smith,  seaman,  was  killed.  Midshipman  Taylor  and  three 
men  wounded,  one  dangerously. 

“The  firing  from  the  fort  now  began  to  slacken,  the 
Malays  not  being  able  to  stand  the  cross-fire  from  the 
boats  and  the  two  divisions,  but  still  they  held  out. 

(2b  he  continued') 


SECTION  OF  A  LATE  17th  CENTURY  PLAN  OF  FORT  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  AT  PISCATAQUA. 

THE  VESSEL  IN  THE  CENTRE  IS  MARKED  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  “S  THE  PROVINCE  GALLEY.  CAPTAIN  CYPRIAN  SOUTHACK.  COMMANDER.” 
From  the  original  in  the  ”  British  Museum”,  as  reproduced  in  the  "Crown  Collection”,  Harvard  Library. 


THE  PROVINCE  GALLEY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY,  1694—1716. 

By  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  New 
England  hshing  industry  along  the  coast  from  Boston  to 
Nova  Scotia  was  constantly  menaced  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  So  flagrant  did  their  acts  of  violence  and  de¬ 
struction  become  that  the  General  Court  ordered,  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1693-4,  “there  is  need  of  building  and  fitting  of 
a  small  vessel  mounted  with  ten  guns  and  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  oars,  to  cruise  on  this  coast  for  the  better  securing 
of  trade  and  navigation,”  and  promptly  appropriated  £500 
for  the  purpose. 

Thus  did  the  Province  Galley  come  into  existence ; 
and  for  over  twenty  years  this  government  vessel,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  of  the  same  name  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  her,  helped  to  protect  the  fishermen  of  Essex 
county.  Not  only  did  she  secure  safety  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  but  she  acted  as  convoy  in  many  naval  actions,  trans¬ 
ported  Governors  from  one  part  of  the  Province  to 
another,  carried  stores  and  ammunition  to  Nova  Scotia, 
transported  troops,  brought  home  exchanged  prisoners, 
captured  French  privateers  and  hunted  pirates.  The 
French  government  once  at  least  offered  generous  prize 
money  for  her  capture.  In  her  later  years  misfortune 
seemed  to  pursue  her,  for  she  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  lost  six  men  from  the  overturning  of  her  pinnace. 
Then,  passing  into  private  ownership,  she  fouled  a  fishing 
vessel  in  Marblehead  harbor,  for  which  suit  was  brought 
against  her  ownera,  and  at  last  she  was  wrecked  and  went 
to  pieces  off  Block  Island.  During  a  portion  of  that  time 
she  was  commanded  by  a  Salem  shipmaster.  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickering,  whose  acts  of  dauntless  courage  on  the 
sea  won  him  distinguished  honors,  and  throughout  her 
career  she  was  so  closely  in  touch  with  Essex  county  that 
the  story  of  her  accomplishments  should  be  included  in 
the  maritime  history  of  this  locality. 

The  two  frigates  of  the  English  navy,  the  Sorling, 
Captain  Earns,  and  the  Newport  Galley,  Captain  Paxton, 
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detailed  for  constant  duty  in  New  England,  were  not 
adapted  to  pursue  small  craft  in  shoal  water  and  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  project  of  fitting  out  an  armed  vessel  of  light 
draft.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  as  early  as  March  7,  1692-3,  in  relation  to  the 
protection  of  vessels  coasting  in  Vineyard  Sound,  and  by 
June  1,  1694,  the  Qalley  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
£1022.  4s.  6d.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued  for  payment, 
and  in  1697  a  special  tax  was  levied  for  the  protection  of 
the  Province,  which  included  the  maintenance  of  the 
Galley,  the  6re  ships,  and  the  Castle  and  other  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  apportionment  among  Essex  county  towns 
was  as  follows:  Salem,  £200;  Ipswich,  £215;  New¬ 
bury,  £150  ;  Salisbury,  £34;  Amesbury,  £12  ;  Haverhill, 
£36;  Andover,  £53;  Bradford,  £18;  Topsfield,  £36; 
Marblehead,  £80;  Lynn,  £84;  Wenham,  £40;  Beverly, 
£60;  Gloucester,  £39;  Manchester,  £9;  Rowley,  £54  ; 
Boxford,  £30. 

Captain  Thomas  Dobbins,  previously  commander  of  the 
ship  Nonesuch,  was  the  first  commander.  He  was  at  this 
time  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to  have 
lieen  a  favorite  of  Governor  Phipps,  who  was  responsible 
for  his  appointment.  In  1694,  instructions,  dated  Boston, 
August  8,  were  given  Captain  John  Alden  to  embark  on 
the  Province  Galley,  Captain  Thomas  Dobbins,  com¬ 
mander,  and  proceed  to  Pemaquid  to  see  if  any  In¬ 
dians  had  been  talked  with  in  regard  to  peace  and  re¬ 
prisals,  and  also  to  go  to  Penobscot  to  see  if  any  Indians 
were  concerned  in  the  murders  there.*  Captain  Dobbins 
was  succeeded  later  in  the  same  year  by  Captain  Samuel 
Mould,  probably  of  Charlestown. 

Reports  of  seventeen  French  vessels  being  fitted  out  at 
Petit  Goave  in  1693  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  bound  for  the  West  Indies  was  the  signal  for 
renewed  activities  among  the  colonists.  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  Stoughton,  in  a  letter  dated  February  11,  1694-5,  to 
the  government  of  Connecticut,  asking  them  to  provide 
twenty  able  seamen  for  the  Province  Galley  until  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1694,  wrote,  “This  Province  is  so 
dreyned  of  men  by  the  calamities  of  the  war,  sickness, 

*Maine  Historical  Collections,  vol.  23,  p.  9. 
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the  manning  out  of  new  ships  that  are  built  here  by 
strangers,  many  of  them  not  returning  again,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary,”  For  further 
encouragement  to  men  to  “attend  His  Majesties  service 
in  the  Province  Gralley,"  the  Council  ordered  that  the  pay 
for  able  seamen  be  advanced  to  thirty  shillings  a  month. 

During  1695  French  privateers  which  infested  the  coast 
gave  constant  employment  to  the  Q-alley  and  the  two 
English  frigates.  Salem  men  were  not  infrequently  taken 
prisoners,  which  moved  the  Council  on  June  12  of  that 
year  to  pass  the  following  order : 

Whereas,  with  bis  ex^ra  licence,  some  gentlemen  of  Salem  are 
sending  out  a  small  ketch  unto  St.  John's  River,  and  parts  adjacent, 
for  the  fetching  off  some  of  their  people  lately  taken  prisoners  by 
a  French  privateer  and  carried  thither,  his  excellency  having  dis¬ 
patched  an  express  by  them  unto  Capn  Thomas  Taylor,  commander 
of  their  Maj^*®®ship  Nonesuch,  for  their  Majt*«»  service.  Voted  That 
in  case  the  said  ketch  happen  to  miscarry  by  reason  of  her  carrying 
the  said  express,  that  then  the  publick  bear  the  loss  of  her. 

Up  to  this  time  Massachusetts  bad  held  Port  Royal  and 
the  adjacent  territory  of  Acadia  as  part  of  the  English 
dominions,  but  Villebon  held  the  St.  John  region  for  the 
French  and  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  The  expediency 
of  longer  attempting  to  hold  this  post  for  the  Crown  be¬ 
gan  now  to  be  questioned  seriously,  but  upon  learning 
that  the  French  were  about  to  fit  out  privateers  for  an 
attack  on  Port  Royal,  it  was  advised  that  a  strong  effort 
be  made  to  circumvent  it.  A  committee  consisting  of 
John  Hathorne,  Elisha  Hutchinson  and  John  Phillips  of 
the  Council,  and  Messrs,  Byfield,  Leverett,  Partridge, 
Church  and  Converse  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reported,  June  2,  1696,  that  400  able  seamen  be  raised 
for  the  St.  John’s,  to  be  transported  in  eight  vessels,  pro¬ 
vided  with  150  barrels  of  pork,  30,000  pounds  of  biscuit 
and  flour,  six  or  eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  200  great  shot, 
20  barrels  of  good  powder  and  30  pounds  of  ball  for  small 
arms.*  An  Essex  county  Regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bartholomew  Gedney,  was  detailed  for  duty  on 
the  Eastern  frontier  to  rendezvous  at  Kittery  and  York, 
there  to  join  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 

*Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  51,  pp.  63,  64. 
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and  Massachusetts,  together  with  some  Indians  from  Bris¬ 
tol  county  under  Major  Benjamin  Church,  who  was  to 
head  the  expedition.  Gedney  marched  with  his  Regiment 
from  Salem  before  the  middle  of  August,  accompanied  by 
a  troop  under  Captain  John  Turner.  The  disheartening 
news  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  re¬ 
ceived  before  this  expedition  started,  and  it  failed  to 
accomplish  more  than  a  strengthening  of  the  garrison. 
In  a  naval  attack  by  two  French  ships,  in  which  the 
Orford,  the  Province  Galley,  a  fire  ship,  and  the  Newport 
Galley  were  engaged,  the  last  named  was  destroyed,  and 
its  master,  Captain  Paxton,  taken  prisoner. 

The  disaster  which  befell  this  second  naval  expedition 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  loss  of  the  Pemaquid  fort, 
which  had  been  built  at  enormous  expense,  were  events  of 
a  most  alarming  nature.  Accordingly  a  new  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  with  the  Arundel,  the  Province  Galley  and 
several  tenders  and  transports  carrying  nearly  500  men 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Hathorne  of  Salem,  who 
was  to  supei’cede  Major  Church,  as  the  following  letter* 
of  acceptance  to  the  Governor  will  show  : 

Salem,  Septembr  the  3d  1696. 

Kt.  Honourbl 

S'  haueing  now  Reed  yours  p  John  Roberts  wherein  you  are  pld 
to  propound  my  takeing  the  Conduct  of  an  Expedition  to  St.  Johns 
River:  and  am  very  willing  to  undertake  any  Service  called  unto 
wherein  I  may  be  Capable  of  Serving  God  &  my  Country,  and  In¬ 
tend  to  wait  upon  your  Uonr  as  desired  some  tyme  tomorrow,  at 
present  the  consideration  of  my  want  of  acquaintance  &  Experience 
in  Warlike  affairs  and  thereby  unffttness  for  so  great  a  Trust  is  dis¬ 
courageing  to  mee,and  doute  not  but  upon  further  thought  thereof  a 
much  more  sutable  person  may  be  found  to  engage  therein,  so  con¬ 
clude  at  present.  My  Humble  service  to  your  Hour  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Subscribe 

Tour  Servant  to  Command 

John  Hathorne. 

The  distressing  condition  of  the  Province  was  reported 
to  the  government  in  England,  for  with  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  two  years  in  succession,  the  people  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  pay  their  taxes  in  support  of  the  government 
and  at  the  same  time  prosecute  a  continual  war  against  a 

*Massachnsetts  Archives,  vol.  51,  p.  68. 
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growing,  powerful  enemy,  with  murders  being  constantly 
committed  by  “Skulking  partys  of  the  barbarous  bloody 
Salvages.”  So  serious  was  the  situation  that  in  October, 
1696,  it  was  voted  that  Captain  Cyprian  Southack,  who 
was  then  commander  of  the  Provinct  Q-alley,  be  sent  with 
a  vessel  to  Plymouth,  England,  for  a  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  stores  for  protection. 

Captain  Southack  received  his  appointment  as  com¬ 
mander  in  the  summer  of  1696,  succeeding  Captain  D. 
Mason,  who  had  held  the  position  for  about  three  months 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  skillful  navigator,  commissioned  for  most  important 
duties  in  the  service  of  the  government.  In  1690  he  had 
accompanied  Sir  William  Phipps  to  Quebec  as  commander 
of  one  of  the  fleets.  He  was  a  good  draughtsman,  and 
his  maps  and  charts  were  accepted  as  authority  in  his  day. 
His  house  in  Boston  was  on  what  is  now  Tremont  street, 
near  Howard,  on  land  which  he  bought  of  Edward  Ship- 
jHjn  in  1702,  it  having  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  estate 
occupied  by  Governor  Endecott. 

There  are  frequent  references  in  the  State  archives  to 
the  Galley,  showing  that  she  continued  to  be  an  important 
factor  during  the  next  two  years,  but  the  difficulty  of 
providing  recruits  for  the  service  was  evidenced  by  the 
following  order  of  the  Council  in  1697  :  “Whereas  for 
y®  manning  of  Province  Galley  ior  his  majesty*  service 
There  was  a  necessity  to  promise  incouragement  to  the 
officers  and  voluntiers  beyond  what  this  Court  had  allowed 
Bee  it  ordered  for  this  present  year,  provided  it  be  no 
president  for  the  future,  That  y®  Docter  be  allowed  ffour 
pounds  p  month  The  warrant  officers  three  pounds  p 
month  and  y*  y®  voluntiei'S  not  exceeding  Twelve  be  al¬ 
lowed  ffourty  shillings  apiece  p  month.” 

The  next  year,  William  Partridge,  John  Bridges  and 
Benjamin  Jackson,  “Purveyors  of  Naval  Stores  for  His 
Maj*y*  service,”  asked  for  the  use  of  the  Province  Galley 
with  thirty-eight  men,  to  transport  them  to  the  Eastern 
]iarts  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  woods,  they  to 
victual  and  pay  for  her.  The  Council  granted  their  re¬ 
quest,  provided  they  signify  to  the  captain  of  the  Galley 
what  they  had  done  about  supplying  her  with  provisions. 
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and  pa)’ing  him  and  his  company  their  wages.  In  the 
autumn  of  1698,  Villebon,  the  French  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  notified  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  that, 
agreeably  to  orders  from  the  French  King,  he  had  directed 
Captain  Bonaventure  of  the  King’s  ship  to  maintain  the 
bounds  between  New  England  and  that  country,  which 
he  pretended  extended  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebec 
river  to  its  mouth,  leaving  the  course  of  the  river  free  to 
both.  When  this  letter  was  read  in  the  Council,  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  the  masters  of  two  fishing  vessels 
which  had  lately  been  seized  and  detained  by  the  captsiin 
on  the  coast  of  Cape  Sables,  and  a  petition  “from  sundry 
Gent”  and  principle  Inhabitants  of  Salem  and  Marblehead 
relating  unto  the  fishery,”  it  was  advised  that  an  appeal 
be  made  for  relief  to  the  “R^  Hon'*’®  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  result  was  that,  in  December,  John  Phipps, 
Esq.,  of  the  Council,  Major  James  Converse  and  Captain 
Cyprian  Southack  went  in  the  Province  G-alley  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  following  February,  bringing  most  of  the  cap¬ 
tives.  By  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council, 
they  made  another  voyage  in  April  on  the  same  business, 
and  returned  with  all  the  remaining  captives  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  surrender.  Upon  petition 
of  Colonel  John  Phillips  and  James  Converse  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services,  they  having  been  sent  on  “A 
voige  Eastward  in  y®  dead  of  the  last  Winter  on  the 
Province  Gallye,  Ca[)*  Cyprian  Southack,  cornin'*,”  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  <£20  to  each  was  made. 

Presumably  the  Galley  was  in  constant  use  until  May  2, 
1701,  when  she  was  ordered  to  be  repaired,  and  fitted 
and  equipped  with  24  men.  She  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  convey  John  Phillips,  Penn  Townsend,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Byfield  and  John  Nelson,  as  commissioners,  to 
Casco  Bay  to  meet  the  Indians  and  to  “endeavour  to  hold 
them  steady  to  His  Maj*’^"  Interests.”  They  sailed  with 
presents  for  the  Indians  to  the  value  of  £150,  which 
amount  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Council  for  that 
purpose.  Picture  the  scene  at  Casco  Bay  as  the  Commis- 
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sioneis  and  the  Sagamore  sat  at  a  table  under  a  tent 
spread  in  the  woods,  the  water  in  the  distance,  the 
Province  Galley  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  com¬ 
missioners,  by  means  of  two  English  and  one  Indian 
interpreter,  told  them  of  their  errand.  They  are  reported* 
to  have  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  redskins,  told  them 
of  the  great  King  William  who  looked  upon  them  as  his 
children,  and  offered  to  send  an  armorer  to  repair  their 
guns  so  they  need  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  Canada. 
They  offered  to  take  some  of  the  Indian  children  to  be 
educated,  and  “if  you  are  aney  waies  inclinable  to  have 
your  young  men  see  England  King  William,  we  shall 
send  them.”  To  this  last  proposition  the  Indians  desired 
time  to  consider  and  upon  deliberation  made  this  clear 
answer  :  “Wee  Conclude  not  to  send  any  of  our  Children 
to  England  because  Moxus,  his  son,  when  he  was  sent  to 
France,  he  died  there,  and  we  conclude  not  to  Send  any 
of  our  Children  to  Boston  because  we  formerly  had  two 
of  our  Children  at  Boston,  called  John  and  Robin,  which 
we  believe  by  this  time  learned  to  read  and  write  English 
enough  they  never  yett  have  been  returned  among** 
us.”  The  Commissioners  had  the  sagacity  to  turn  the 
subject  and  proceed  to  the  next  question,  but  the  Indians 
were  not  to  be  cajoled,  and  demanded  “Wee  desier  to  be 
informed  about  y®  2  Children  mentioned  in  our  Answer  to 
y®  9***  Paragraph.”  Accordingly  the  Commissioners  were 
forced  to  reply  that  the  two  boys  were  taken  in  war  and 
one  was  dead  and  the  other  in  London,  but  they  would 
do  their  utmost  to  have  him  returned.  The  conference 
ended,  a  unique  ceremonial  was  performed  by  both  par¬ 
ties,  proposing  for  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  that  each  raise  a  heap  of  stones,  which  the  Indians 
said  they  understood  better  than  the  signing  of  a  writing. 
“Two  heaps  of  stones  were  accordingly  raised  in  y®  place 
of  treaty,  that  is  to  Say  the  Commissioners  on  y®  English 
part  each  of  them  laid  one  foundation  stone,  and  the  men 
then  present  with  them  made  up  the  heap  in  a  Square 
piramide,  And  the  Indian  Sagamores  each  of  them  for 
their  p*  likewise  laid  a  foundation  stone,  &  then  all  the 
Indians  and  theiro  Children  made  up  theire  heape  in  a 
*Massacbusetts  Archives,  vol.  30,  p.  464. 
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roundish  piramide,  to  west  of  the  English  upon  the  point 
formerly  called  Andrew’s  his  point,  now  mutually  Agreed 
foreuer  hereafter  to  be  called  tlie  two  Brothers  point  from 
y*  two  Pillars.” 

No  sooner,  however,  had  peace  been  assured  than  rumors 
of  fresh  hostilities  by  the  French  and  Indians  began  to  be 
circulated.  On  July  9,  1703,  friendly  Indians  brought 
news  that  a  French  ship  was  at  Mount  Desert,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  communicated*  his  intention  of  sending 
“one  of  the  best  Sailing  Shallops  of  Marblehead  under  the 
Command  of  the  Lieutenant  of  her  Majesties  ship  Q-osport 
&  twenty  or  thirty  of  her  men  with  the  allowance  and 
Consent  of  Capt.  Thomas  Smith  their  Commander,  to  dis¬ 
cover  &  Report  what  they  should  see.”  The  Indians  were 
to  be  presented  each  with  a  good  coat,  shirt,  neckcloth  and 
hat,  and  were  to  return  in  the  shallop.  In  August,  after 
the  terrible  massaci-e  at  Wells,  the  militia  was  called  out, 
the  Governor  writing  to  Colonel  Hathorne  at  Salem  and 
Colonel  Wainwright  at  Ipswich  to  encourage  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  volunteers.  He  also  ordered  Captain  Southack 
to  sail  with  the  Province  Q-alle.y  “to  Sagadahoc  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  French  and  Indians  the  prisoners  in  their 
hands.”  Arrived  at  Casco  Bay,  Captain  Southack  was 
a  witness  of  the  horrible  ravages  of  the  five  hundred  or 
more  Indians  who  were  besieging  the  fort,  sheltering 
themselves  under  a  steep  bank  by  the  water  side  and  bur¬ 
rowing  their  way  towards  the  rampart.  Sailing  into  the 
harbor  on  the  third  day  of  the  attack,  he  recaptured  three 
small  vessels  that  the  Indians  had  taken  along  the  coast, 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  canoes,  upon  which 
they  gave  up  their  enterprise  and  disappeared.!  John 
German,  chirurgeon  of  the  Galley,  found f  nine  persons 
“extremely  maimed  &  wounded  who  by  y*  blessing  of  God 
on  his  endeavors,  he  perfectly  cured,  and  haveing  spent 
y*  chief  part  of  y*  season  in  which  he  should  have  pre¬ 
pared  matters  for  his  home  Practice  in  y®  service  of  y« 
Publick.”  The  wounded  under  his  care  included  Major 

•Council  Records,  vol.  7,  p.  404. 
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John  March,  Nicolas  Tucker,  William  Wentworth,  Joseph 
Gerrish,  Thomas  Rose,  William  Webb’s  wife,  widow  Abi¬ 
gail  Viny,  Jabez  Sweet  and  Sergeant  Taylor. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  this  the  Galley  continued 
in  the  government  service.  She  was  now  about  ten  years 
old  and  had  l)een  repaired  and  rebuilt  once,  at  least.  It 
was  apparent  from  the  following  address*  of  Governor 
Dudley,  October  26,  1704,  that  she  had  outlived  her  use¬ 
fulness.  He  said: 

1  have  to  Recommend  to  you  the  Consideration  of  the  Gaily  which 
is  our  only  force  at  sea,  and  is  found  so  very  unfit  for  the  service, 
that  every  skillful  man  of  the  Sea  and  The  Good  Commander  we 
have  in  her,  thinks  it  of  absolute  necessity  that  she  be  disposed  of 
and  a  better  bought  Or  built  for  that  service  especially  at  this  time 
when  the  Gosport  is  Commanded  home  which  is  the  only  Ship  of 
Warr  that  has  lately  attended  her  Majesty’s  service  here. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  the  following 
month  to  consider  the  disposal  of  the  Galley  and  to  “re¬ 
port  speedily,  for  the  demand  is  great,”  and  Novemlter  17, 
1704,  it  was  voted  that  “  the  Province  Galley  be  disposed 
of  to  the  best  advantage  and  another  suitable  ship  or 
galley  for  use  of  this  Province  be  built  and  fitted  to  guard 
the  sea  coast  to  be  called  the  Province  Galley,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  160  tons,  to  carry  16  or  18  guns  &  that  the  old  guns 
&  stores  be  reserved  as  far  as  suitable.”  John  Phillips, 
John  Foster,  Andrew  Belcher  and  Samuel  Legg  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  supervise  the  building,  the  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  a  vessel  of  “seventy  two  foot  keele 
Twenty  four  foot  Beam  eighteen  foot  hold  at  ^4  p  Tun,” 
proposing  that  one  foot  more  be  added  to  her  breadth 
and  six  inches  to  her  depth,  and  to  carry  eighteen  guns, 
at  a  cost  of  j£2000.f  The  workmen  engaged  on  the  new 
Galley  were  spurred  to  increased  activity  by  a  demand  for 
more  protection  along  the  coast,  which  moved  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  April  6,  1705,  to  communicate  to  the  Council 
letters  received  from  Colonel  Hathorne  and  Major  Sewall 
of  Salem  “to  acquaint  his  Excelpy  that  on  the  2d  currant 
some  Fishing  shallops  were  chased  by  a  vessel  into  Cape 
Anne  ;  and  that  on  the  4**'  currant  a  Ketch  bound  out  to 

*Ma!,sachusetts  Archives,  vol,  108,  p.  19. 
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sea  saw  two  Vessels  lying  by  off  Cape  Ann  and  the  wind 
coineing  contrary  said  Ketch  put  into  Salem,  gave  the 
information  of  the  said  two  Vessels,  which  they  could  not 
make  perfectly,  the  weather  being  Foggy,  for  fear  they  are 
French  Privateers.”  In  this  crisis,  it  was  advised  “that 
a  Well  Say  ling  Shallop,  w^**  six  men  and  Oares  be  forth¬ 
with  set  out  for  a  spye  Boat,  and  to  give  notice  to  inward 
bound  Vessels,  and  that  the  new  Galley  be  equipped  with 
all  possible  dispatch.” 

The  second  Province  Galley  was  launched*  on  April  2, 
1705.  She  was  in  command  of  Captain  Southack,  and 
Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Boston  was  appointed  Chaplain. 
The  committee’s  reportf  on  the  cost  of  building  was  made 
May  31,  1705,  as  follows  :  to  Joshua  Gee,  Builder  for  ye 
Hull,  £949.  2s.  lOd.  ;  Joseph  Belknap  for  springskins, 
£1. 11s.  6d. ;  John  Brewer  &  Co.,  Riggers,  £3.  2s.;  David 
Norton,  for  Carriages,  £13.  19s.  6d. ;  Benja.  Brown,  for 
oars,  £7.  2s.  6d. ;  William  Partridge,  Esq.,  for  oars,  £10. 
16s.  8d. ;  Nico.  Hopein  &  Co.,  Riggem,  £19.  9s.  6d.;  John 
Borland,  for  Sundries,  £19.  5s.  9d. ;  John  George,  £45. 
3s.  6d. ;  Sainuell  Bayley,  £14.  19s.  7d. ;  Ephraim  Hunt, 
smith,  £281.  17s.  3d.;  Benja.  Halawell,  £4.  6s.  2d. 
Nathll.  Wheelar,  smith,  £3.  16s.  Id. ;  Andrew  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Glazier,  £2.  17s.  4d. ;  Joseph  Lowel,  £3.  Is. ;  John 
Foy,  Junr.,  2  Bills,  £22.;  James  Russell,  Esq.,  £17.  2s.; 
Ado.  Bulfinch,  £16.  3s.  ;  Sainuell  Wentworth,  £1.  2s.; 
Cyprian  Southack,  £29.  3s.  9d. ;  Thomas  Clarke,  £4.  8s. 
5d. ;  James  Barton,  £86.  14s.  6d.;  John  Eustis,  £9.  17s- 
4d.;  James  Hawkins,  £1.  9d. ;  John  Eustis,  £1.  14s. ; 
Henry  Wakefield  &  Brown,  £45.  19s. ;  John  Smith,  7s. ; 
Sainuell  Greenwood,  £20.  8(1.;  David  Copp,  £3.  5s.; 
Joseph  Hiller,  £2.  4d. ;  John  Gerrish,  £3.  14s.  4d. ;  Jo¬ 
anna  Perry,  £3.  13s.  8d.  ;  Hugh  Reed  Co.,  Riggers, 
£10.  14s.  6d. ;  Benja.  Mors,  £4.  6s. ;  Jonathan  Adams, 
£52.  7s.  4d. ;  George  Robinson,  £30.  5s.  lOd. ;  Joseph 
Allen,  £5.;  Allexr.  Miller,  £1.  Is.;  John  Mico,  £128. 
3s.  9d. ;  Andrew  Belcher,  Esq.,  £907.  8s.  7d. ;  Nathll. 
Shannon,  Selling  ye  old  Galley,  6s.;  Henry  Francklyn, 
for  wine  at  ye  sale,  2s.  6d. ;  A  Book  to  keep  ye  Accots. 

•Boston  News-Letter. 
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of  said  Ships  ;  total,  £2788.  14s.  5d.  Contra;  Jan.  20, 
1704-6.  By  a  warrant  of  his  Excellency  in  Councill 
Dated  Dec.  30th  to  the  Treasurer  for  £2000;  Apr.  24. 
By  the  old  Province  Galley  Sold  for  £410. ;  to  Bal., 
£378.  14s.  6d. 

The  picture  of  the  Province  Galley  reproduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  is  from  a  contemporary  drawing 
of  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  Piscataqua  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  cop}'  of  which  is  in  the  Crown  Collection  at 
the  Harvard  Library.  Although  regrettably  small,  the 
vessel  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  two  masts.  This  fact, 
together  with  mention  in  several  instances  of  the  “mizzen 
mast,”  proves  that  the  picture  of  a  sloop  reproduced  as 
the  Province  Galley,  notably  from  the  Burgis  engraving 
of  “Boston  Light,”  made  in  1729,  is  incorrect.  The  Gal¬ 
ley  was  wrecked  thirteen  years  before  that  date.* 

In  the  late  summer  of  1706  an  accident  occurred  in 
which  six  of  her  men  were  drowned.  The  Council  had 
just  voted  to  provide  her  with  a  new  foresail,  a  foretop¬ 
sail,  a  maintopsail  and  a  new  cable  of  eleven  or  twelve 
inches.  The  Boeton  News  Letter  of  September  30,  1706, 
tells  the  story :  “On  Saturday  a  sad  and  awful  Provi¬ 
dence  fell  out;  There  was  14  men  on  Board  the  Pinnace 
of  her  Majestys  Ship  the  Province  Galley  coming  from 
Nantasket  to  Boston,  who  about  two  aClock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  little  or  no  Wind  off  Long-Island  Head  by  a 
Jeeb  of  the  Sail  over  set  the  Pinnace,  eight  of  the  men 
were  saved  and  the  other  six  were  drowned,  viz:  Mr. 
Nicholas,  Thomas  Jones,  Christopher  Hunlock,  Samuel 
Payne,  John  Mayhew,  John  Johnson  andDeras  Dennison, 
a  Frenchman  and  Chirurgion.” 

One  of  the  most  important  expeditions  in  which  the 
Province  Galley  was  concerned  was  the  attack  on  Port 
Royal  in  1707,  and  in  this  expedition  Essex  County  men 
figured  prominently.  The  several  previous  expeditions 
under  Colonel  Church  and  others  had  been  miserable  fail¬ 
ures.  About  this  time  Governor  Dudley  was  being  ac¬ 
cused  openly  of  illegal  and  mercenary  proceedings  with 

•The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds,  in  charge  of  the 
Archives  Department  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  for  assistance  in 
securing  this  photograph. 
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the  French  and  Indians,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that 
others  in  the  common  walks  of  life  were  equally  guilty. 
Captain  John  Galley  of  Marblehead,  who  was  in  London 
in  June  of  this  year,  was  one  of  the  Colonists  called  to 
testify,  and  he  made  an  affidavit,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Queen  and  Council,  in  relation  to  the  collusion.*  He 
deposed  that  he  “was  sent  in  the  Province  Galley  to  look 
for  other  persons  that  had  likewise  been  and  were  trading 
with  the  French  and  Indians,”  and  he  found  Wm.  Rouse, 
John  Philips  and  Ebenezer  Coffin,  “and  the  Governor 
sought  to  have  them  tried  for  high  misdemeanors  instead 
of  treason.”  The  popular  demand,  however,  was  to  “go 
and  destroy  that  nest  of  hornets,”  and  the  Governor  heed- 
e<i  the  call. 

Accordingly  the  transports  set  out  from  Nantasket, 
May  12,  1707.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  Essex 
County  had  in  this  affair,  both  on  sea  and  land.  The 
Province  Galley  was  there  with  24  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Southack,  and  among  the  transports  were  the 
sloop  Mary  and  Abigail,  Captain  Newman,  of  Ipswich,  the 
sloop  Richard  and  Sarah,  Richard  Carr,  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  brigantine  ZTojoe,  Samuel  Waters,  of  Salem,  all  under 
Captain  Charles  Stuckley  of  the  Deptford  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  50  guns,  as  convoy  and  in  charge  of  the  entire  fleet. 
John  Collins  of  Salem,  on  the  Deptford,  was  chief  pilot, 
he  having  received  ordei'S  from  Governor  Dudley  “to  bike 
charge  of  said  ship  as  pilot  extra,  being  informed  of  your 
skill  and  ability.”  There  were  also  thirty-six  whaleboats 
and  several  open  sloops  for  whaleboats,  including  the 
Success,  Stephen  Poor,  of  Newbury,  the  Speedwell,  Elisha 
Corney  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Endeavour,  Gideon  Lowell, 
of  Newbury.  Among  the  other  pilots,!  William  Wood¬ 
bury,  Mark  Hascoll,  Robert  Rowles,  John  Webb,  John 
Elwell  and  Timothy  Soames  were  “said  to  be  very  good 
pylots  for  port  Royall  &  Nova  Scotia  Coast John  Allen, 
Humphrey  Woodbury  and  Samuel  Lambert  were  recorded 
as  “good  Pylots  for  y®  Coast  of  Cape  Sables  alias  Nova 
Scotia  &  off  y®  Cape Christopher  Browne  was  “a  prat¬ 
tling  old  fellow  chiefly  knowing  on  y*  land  amongst  y® 
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habitations  of  port  Royall while  Michael  Coombs  and 
Charles  Green  of  Marblehead,  excellent  first-rate  pilots, 
“absconded”  after  being  summoned. 

The  land  forces  under  Colonel  John  March  of  Newbury, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  were  transported  to  Nova  Scotia 
by  this  Provincial  Navy,  the  roster  of  officers  from  Essex 
County  including  the  following:  Field  Marshal,  John 
Gyles  of  Salisbury  ;  Field  Officers,  Colonel  Francis  Wain- 
wright  and  Colonel  Samuel  Appleton,  both  of  Ipswich  ; 
Lieutenant  Matthew  Perkins,  Ensign  Abraham  Tilton, 
Lieutenant  Isaac  Appleton,  Ensign  Edward  Wade,  all  of 
Ipswich  ;  Lieutenant  James  March,  Jr.,  Ensign  Hugh  Pike, 
Capt.  Richard  Kent,  Lieut.  John  March,  Jr.,  Ensign  Benja¬ 
min  Smith,  Captain  James  March,  all  of  Newbury;  Captain 
Joseph  Boynton  of  Tojisfield  ;  Lieutenant  Thomas  Gage, 
Ensign  Joseph  Jewett  of  Rowley  ;  Captain  Theophilus 
Burrill,  Lieutenant  John  Poole,  Ensign  Hananiah  Hutch¬ 
inson  of  Lynn  ;  Captain  Jonathan  Putnam,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Whittredge,  Ensign  Josiah  Willard  of  Salem  ; 
Lieutenant  John  Foott,  Ensign  Samuel  Swan  of  Ames- 
bury  ;  Israel  March  of  Newbury,  Surgeon’s  Mate  ;  Daniel 
Epps  of  Salem,  Chaplain. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attributed  to  Colonel 
March,  and  if  the  charges  of  inefficiency  were  true,  it  was 
perhaps  due  more  to  ill  health  than  to  his  incompetency. 
Certainly  his  previous  campaigns  had  shown  wonderful 
bravery  and  energy  to  endure  the  perils  of  the  frontier. 
Colonel  Appleton  returned  to  Boston  for  orders.  Colonel 
March,  with  the  land  and  naval  forces  under  his  command, 
sailed  for  Casco  Bay  on  the  Province  Q-alley,  accompanied 
by  William  Dudley  and  other  officers.  During  debates 
in  the  Council,  when  March’s  command  was  taken  away 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  direct  affairs  in 
Nova  Scotia,  it  developed  that  there  were  “8  pieces  4 
pownders  &  8  pateraroes”  belonging  to  the  Galley  which 
it  was  suggested  might  be  mounted  on  any  of  the  works. 

The  following  letter,*  written  by  Colonel  March  to  the 
Governor,  dated  June  13,  1707,  “On  board  the  Province 
Galley,  3  Leagues  western  of  Mantenices,”  refers  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  service  ; 
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Sr. 

By  reason  of  foggy  weather  and  Contrary  winds  we  have  parted 
onr  Beet  One  Briganteen  and  six  Sloops  haveing  Eight  Compos  be¬ 
ing  absent  from  ye  rest  of  our  fleet,  in  this  place,  who  your  Excelly 
will  return  with  such  Reinforcements  as  shall  be  necessary  which 
the  Gentlemen  will  fully  Informe  your  ExcHy  off,  to  whom  I  must 
refer  your  Excelly  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  proceeding  hitherto 
and  to  come.  By  a  Councill  of  war  assembled  this  day  was  resolved 
that  the  fleet  get  into  Casco  or  piscataqua  to  wait  your  Orders  and 
Directions, And  I  must  pray  your  Excellencys  favour  in  y®  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  send  Some  of  these  Braue  Officers,  who  are  Desireous  of 
our  return  to  y®  Camp  that  they  may  justly  and  Reasonably  judge 
of  and  assist  in  all  affairs.  I  also  pray  Your  Excellency  not  to  mis¬ 
construe  our  Actions  By  the  various  reports  Spread  abroad  by 
some  Ignorant  and  ill  affected  persons  who  make  it  their  Business 
to  Lessen  every  action  that  Do’s  not  agree  with  their  opinions.  I 
humbly  Refer  to  Col®  Redknap,  Left.  Col®  Appleton  and  Captain 
Holmes  who  are  appoynted  to  wait  on  Your  Excelly  and  am  heartily 
willing  to  return  whensoever  commanded. 

However,  Colonel  March  seems  to  have  retained  the 
confidence  of  Governor  Dudley,  who  ordered  him,  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1707,  with  his  company  on  board  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Hope,  to  sail  to  Winter  Harbour,  also  at  the  same 
time  ordering  the  Province  Q-alley  “to  cruise  along  the 
north  shore  and  to  visit  all  the  harbours  from  Saco  to 
Casco  Bay,  and  further  East,  to  intercept  the  Enemy  in 
their  drawing  off  and  return.”  About  this  time,  M. 
Subercase,  the  French  Governor-general,  offered  2000 
crowns  for  the  capture  of  the  Galley,  a  privateer  having 
been  sent  out  for  that  purpose.* 

The  Council  records  contain  frequent  references  to  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Province  Gtallty  while  in  government  ser¬ 
vice.  From  May,  1706,  to  March,  1707,  she  was  allowed 
“for  sloop  hire  to  transport  provisions  &  Stores,  for  Im¬ 
pressing  men.  Rigging  &  fitting  &  cleaning  her,”  the  sum 
of  £47.  10s.  ;  Captain  Southack  and  three  sailox’s  re¬ 
ceived  for  wages  from  Nov.  9  to  Feb.  14, 1706^  the  sum 
of  £65.  6s.,  and  the  following  year  he  was  allowed  £6  a 
month  wages  as  commander  and  purser  to  victual  the 
men. 

•Boston  News-Letter,  Sept.  27 — Oct.  4,  1707. 
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On  June  14,  1709,  the  Galley  was  ordered  to  be  vic¬ 
tualled  for  the  proposed  attack  upon  Port  Royal,  in  which 
the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  after  waiting  several  months 
for  aid  from  England  which  did  not  come,  were  discharged 
on  account  of  the  approach  of  winter.  Originally  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  coast,  she  had  been  taken  many 
times  from  that  service  to  engage  in  wars  with  the  French 
and  Indians.  Each  occasion  met  with  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  fishing  interests,  until  she  was  either  restored 
or  another  vessel  ordered  to  this  service.  In  answer  to 
one  protest  it  was  voted,  July  14,  1709,  that  “in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Province  Galley,  two  of  the  most  suitable 
sloops  or  other  vessels  that  can  be  had  not  exceeding  90 
tons  each  be  taken  up  &  equipped  for  war  with  60  or  70 
men  each  for  guarding  the  coast  until  winter,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  No.  7  great  guns,  good  firelocks,  pistols  and  back¬ 
swords  or  Pole  axes.” 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  of  1709  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Governor  was  asked  in  November  of  that 
year  “to  continue  the  Galley  upon  her  crni.se  until  Dec. 
10  &  longer  if  the  season  will  permit,  keeping  the  sea  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  allow,  anchoring  when  there’s  a 
necessity  for  it  at  Cape  Anne  &  Cape  Cod  and  for  the 
further  security  of  the  coast  we  think  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  be  purchased  at  the  Charge  of  the  Province 
a  good  sayling  sloop  to  be  kept  out  upon  Suitable  cruises 
for  protection  of  trade.”  The  following  year,  when  she 
was  again  taken  off  the  coast  guard  for  another  expedition 
to  help  “insult”  the  French  and  Indians,  there  was  such 
indignation  among  the  fishermen  of  Salem,  Gloucester 
and  Marblehead  that  the  following  petition*  was  prepared 
“To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majestie 

That  in  this  time  of  Warr  the  whole  ffishery  of  this  province  is 
very  much  exposed  to  the  Insults  of  the  Comon  Enimie  &  that  we 
have  suffred  Greatly  for  want  of  a  Guard  Ship  to  attend  them,  and 
the  pressing  occations  of  the  province  for  the  Guarding  the  Coast 
&  frontiers  by  land  has  been  such  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  any  Guard  to  the  fiBshry  this  last  Sumer  and  the  ffishing  trade 
of  this  province  being  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Expence  of 
the  manufactory  thereof  <&  returns  made  thereby  Sc,  Generali  benefit 

*Pickering  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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to  this  province  &  the  persons  particularly  concerned  &  imployed 
therein  we  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majestie  will  be  pleased 
to  afford  a  small  frigot  to  be  a  guard  to  the  Ihshery  of  this  province. 

.  .  .  The  ffishery  of  New  England  is  of  Considerable  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  in  Supplying  the  ffishery  with  hooks,  lead  Lines  and 
all  manner  of  Clothing  Linon  &  wollen  &  much  of  the  salt  used  in 
the  fishery  comes  from  Portugall  &  the  building  ye  ffishing  vessels 
is  principaly  with  the  Efforts  of  the  manufactory  of  Great  Britain 
&  they  are  suplyed  with  Cordage  Saile  Cloth  &  Iron  from  hence  by 
the  Ships  belonging  to  England  for  Bilbo  portugall  Leghorne  &  ye 
west  Indies  by  wch  meanes  Returnes  are  made  to  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  England  brought  hither,  the  Customes  of  Goods 
brought  from  England  &  the  return  made  thither  thereby  is  very 
considerable  and  it  is  a  considerable  suport  to  the  Govermt  of  this 
province,  there  is  about  80  deck  of  vessells  belonging  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  yt  usually  ffish  on  the  coast  shores  & 
Banks  of  Nova  Scutia  besides  those  of  New  Hampshire  &  there 
would  be  more  if  guard  can  be  obtained.  We  have  had  seaven  of 
Our  ffishing  taken  ye  last  Sumer  1709  &  many  others  disturbed  & 
some  wholy  discoraged. 

Whether  this  petition  was  recognized  is  not  known,  but 
another  memorial  was  presented  in  1710,  signed  by  Daniel 
Bray,  John  Elkins,  John  Collins,  William  Browne,  Wil¬ 
liam  Herbert  and  John  Daken  of  Salem,  Samuel  Tompson 
and  Nicholas  Dening  of  Chebacco,  John  Corney  and  James 
Benet  of  Gloucester,  Thomas  Pitman  of  Manchester,  and 
John  Collier,  John  Calley,  Jr.,  and  others  of  Marblehead, 
as  follows : 

That  the  Fishery  of  this  country  is  the  most  valuable  comodity 
that  is  raised  therein  for  the  making  returnes  for  Great  Britaine  and 
of  Generali  advantage  to  the  whole  province  especially  to  those 
concerned  and  imployed  therein.  But  so  it  is  that  by  reason  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Enimies  about  and  upon  the  Coast  of  Cape 
Sables  and  other  fishing  grounds,  the  Fishery  for  the  remainder  of 
this  season  is  like  to  be  wholy  lost.  The  fishermen  and  owners 
being  discoraged  by  reason  the  french  and  Indians  are  so  many, 
and  have  severall  Vessels  and  Shaloways  wherewith  they  may  be 
snrprized  and  molested  and  their  lives  and  liberty  endangered  it  is 
humbly  proposed  that  a  Guard  Sloop  of  about  50  tuns  with  30  Men 
4  or  6  Guns  might  be  ordered  to  be  Equipt  for  the  service  and  the 
Charge  thereof  borne  by  the  pnblique  and  the  persons  imeadiatly 
concerned. 


(2b  be  continued.') 
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